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SMART MAN STARTS NEW DAY WITH 


ROBLEE 


The open-collar feeling in leather 


Just the ticket! TIjc jiirture here gives 
you proof a|il<‘nty that these slip-ons haik 
smart and trim . . . atid they couldn’t be 
more comfortable when he gets out to 
tlie game. 

You can get only a hint of this com- 
fort from the picture. The sole and ImtI 
are cushiony crepe and llie elastic gores 
give with every step you take. 


Tell you what . . . slip your fool into 
lliis Kol)l(“e. It's worth a visit to your 
Koblec Dealer. .\nd frankly, that’s the 
only way to show you tiiis slip-on has a 
full measure of Roblee’s "open-collar 
feeling in leather.” 

.Available in a wide range of colors. 
Rohlee Division, Brown SItoe Company, 
St. Louis, 


The GLIDER 

by ROBLEE 

•SI 095 ; 




SPORTSMAN 


1 lie Sportsman D-Bar is a solidified 
maseuliiie deodorant. The iieAv 
concept in eflortless protection and 
prervr/r/i'grooining.Only $1 ™ 


for men of action 


Si*ORTS Illustrated Sports Iu.ustrateo i» puhlahtd weeklii hn Time Ine., af SiO JV. Mlehigan Ate., Chicago IJ. III. Prinleil tn Volume 4 , 

April 16. 1956 Enleretl at tecotil-clatt m-illtr at the Pott Office al CAiroffo. HI. Siiittmplion t7.S0 a year in U.S.A. and Canada. Number 16 ^ 




iKMitor, <M»mforlabl«^ 

• • • Wif ll loss Oiir#* in slacks made with "Dacron”*. 
These hiiihly durable slacks give you neatness that lasts, be- 
cause "Dacron” polyester fiber resists wrinkling and holds 
its press . . . even in wet weather. And the lightness of slai’ks 
made with "Dacron” keeps you cool and comfortable. Select 
your slacks made with "Dacron” from a variety of patterns, 
colors, styles and fabric types. At fine stores everywhere. 
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COVER: Bakbara Romack 

PholiHjriiph hij Fred Lpo» 

The eharminj' yoiins lady just finishing a golf swing on this week’s 
cover is Miss Barbara Romack. of Sacramento, Calif, fscc patjc 
10\. Despite her small physique fo feet 4, 110 pounds) .she is one 
of the bigge.st hitters in ladies’ amateur golf. Barbara won her 
first tournament at the age of 16. has progres-sed steadily, and now, 
at 2:j, will try to help retain the Curtis Cup in England this June. 


CMy'Khi c by Tiint Ik 


• SPECTACLE: THE AGES OF BASEBALL 19 

lioakie* nnd rctcroHs, a sfMyi/er’.-- mif/htii arm, u ca(clier'!< ijiiorled liainl, in pirtiirpH hy M.\HK KaITFMAN 

• THE OLYMPIAN FIELDS OF MOSCOW 24 

The official deUiilK and p/ods of the yreal new liusgiau xporln center. Hij H<iK..\CE SI'TtoN 

• AND THEN— ON THE FOURTH DAY— JACK BURKE TOOK CHARGE 28 

HekIiERT Warren Wind IcU* the dramatic xtory of the MaHlem Ken Vrninri iron 

• SPRING IN KENTUCKY 32 

Eiijht pages In Color of the racehorse’s /tome7«ud by Richard Meek with text by Whitney Tower 

• CONVERSATION PIECE: SUBJECT: P. T. CHINN 41 

The last of the great Kcnfncky cofoHef.s reminiscea with Gerald Holland on his liirly life 

• DOES A PORCUPINE THROW ITS QUILLS? 50 

J/'s an old but still prickly question. Here is an eminent opinion by the laic Dr. William J. Lono 

• FAMILIES ON THE ALLEYS 58 

Out of the city and into Suburbia, hoicHny yroics apace. By Victor Kalman, n-iih lira /Miyes In Color 


THE DEPARTMENTS: 


4 SCOREBOARD 
IS EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


S4 THE OUTDOOR WEEK 
67 COMING EVENTS 


6t THE 19th HOLE 

72 PAT ON THE BACK 


« Hotbox: J IMMY JEMAIL asks: WhiU's wrong 
with your husband’s golf? 

12 Tip from the Top: Shelley Mayfiei.d ana- 
lyzes rights and wrongs in positioning the 
shoulder, arm and elbow 


46 Boxing: Martin Kane checks in with Floyd 
Patterson and finds him still waiting, the 
victim of a cold war 

49 Tennis: W’lLLlAM F. Talbert divulges some 
of his hopes as Davis Cup captain and com- 
ments on the pros’ tournament 



IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 

THE FISH AND THE LURE 

As the age-old struggle Is renewed, SI presents some unusual 
underwater action photos In color of fresh-water game fish 

THE DAMNDEST YANKEE OF ALL 

Billy Martin, peppery, pertinacious paragon of Casey Sten- 
gel's infield, holds still for a vivid word portrait by Paul O'Neil 
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SCOREBOARD 


. . . THESE FACES 
IN THE CROWD . . . 



Bill Nieder, big Uni- 
versity of Kansas 
strongbox hailed as 
“new Parry O’Brien,” 
gave strength to 
supporters’ claims, 
tossed shotput 59 
feet 9 inches at Tex- 
as Relays, breaking 
O’Brien’s outdoor col- 
lege record by fi’i 
inches. 



Paul .\rizin, sharp- 
eyed Philadelphia 
forward, scored 289 
points in 10 playoff 
games, helped War- 
riors complete rags- 
to-riches comeback 
by taking four out 
of five from Fort 
Wayne Piston-s lo 
win NBA champion- 
ship. 


RECORD BREAKERS 

George Breen, powerful stroker from Cort- 
land Slate Teachers, set off assault on 
world swimming records in men’.s AAU in- 
door champion-ships at New Haven, strok- 
ing one mile in 19:40.4 (April 5>. Other 
world record breakers last week: Japan’s 
tiny Jiro Nagasawa, who swooshed 220- 
yard butterfly in 2:19.4 (April 6.i and 
North Carolina AC’s Bill Sonner, Jack Nel- 
son, Dick Fadgen and Dave McIntyre, 
who hustled through 400-yard medley relay 
in 3:46.2 at same meet (April 7); I.jifayette 
(Ind.i AC's Lucy Crocker. Helen Hughes, 
Barbara Love and Joan Rozaxza, who rat- 
tled off 400-yard freestyle relay in 3:56.8 
in women's AAU indoor meet at Daytona 
Beach (April 6). 

Ruth Kralz of Baltimore rolled four- 
game total of '>69 for distaff world mark 
in National Open Duckpin Tournament at 
Charlotte, N.C. (April 7). 

BOXING 

Honest Bill Daly blandly offered Cham- 
pion Johnny Saxton $100,000 to meet hi.s 
meal ticket, Vince Martinez, for welter- 
weight title, then watched Martinez me- 
thodically punch out 1 0-round decision over 
willing but badly outclassed Miguel Diaz 
at Miami Beach. 

Willie Paslraiio, seventh-ranked New 
Orleans heavyweight with fast feet, jiggling 
nimbly and relying upon slabbing left jab 
to pile up point.s, led hulking Johnny 
Arthur merry chase to win lO-rounder at 
New Orleans. 


Joey Giambra. handsome young middle- 
weight in second fight since release from 
Army, showed signs of rustiness a.s rough- 
and-ready British Import John L. Sullivan 
hammered him with lusty blows in middle 
rounds, but used boxing skill to take deci- 
sion at Syracuse, N.Y. 

Willie (The Beard ; Gilzenberg, ex-treasurer 
of defunct London Sporting Club who flew 
coop to native New Jer-sey when New York 
boxing commis.sion revoked hi.s permit and 
fined him $5,000 (.still uncollected), re- 
ceived official ble.ssing and renewal of pro- 
moter’s license from New Jersey Commis- 
sioner Joe Walker, an act which brought 
shocked comment from Julius Helfand, who 
had expected neighboring state to honor 
reciprocal agreement to recognize suspen- 
sions: "We are completely surprised and 
disappointed. This . . . could hurt boxing.” 

BASKETBALL. 

Phillips 66crs. one of two A.\U teams in 
round-robin Olympic trials at Kansas City, 
barely edged College All-Stars on point- 
spread formula after each posted 2-1 record, 
won five places on 12-man U.S. Olympic 
squad. 

SWIMMING 

A.\U indoor championships brought forth 
glistening performances as North Carolina 
AC barely won men’s title wth 72 points at 
New Haven, and Wa.shington’s Walter 
Reed Swim Club easily captured women’s 
crown with 110 points at Daytona Beach. 


Only double winners among men were Cort- 
land State’s George Breen, who won 1,500- 
meter freestyle in 18:20.2 and 440-vard 
freestyle in 4:30.1, and Ohio State's versa- 
tile A1 Wiggins, who .set meet record of 
0:54.5 in 100-yard butterfly and also took 
100-yard backstroke in 0:57. American rec- 
ord.s were set by North Carolina’s Dick 
Fadgen in 220-.vard breaststroke (2:37.1) 
and Arniy’.s Donald Kutyna in 100-yard 
breaststroke (1:03'. Women swimmers ac- 
counted for even more U.S. marks, three 
of them by Walter Reed aquamaids, a.s 
Shelley Mann streaked 200'yard butterfly 
in 2:26.3, Mary Jane Sears ihra-shed 200- 
yard brea-ststrokc in 3:22.1 and Dougie 
Gray covered 500-yard freestyle in 5:55.8. 
Pretty 15-year-old Carin Cone of Ridge- 
wood, N.J. also accounted for new mark, 
paddling 200-yar(i backstroke in 2:26.4. 

HORSE RACING 

Sailor, Mrs. Isabel Dodge Stoane’s 4-year- 
old che.stnul colt, found .sloppy track to his 
liking, splashed through mud at Bowie to 
win $110,750 John B, Campbell Memorial 
by four lengths but suffered swollen left 
ankle, may be .sidelined for several weeks. 

TENNIS 

Big Puncho Gonzales complained bitterly 
about single-service and 21-point scoring 
rule.s but still had best game, overpowering 
scrambling little Pancho Segura 21-15, 
13 21, 21 - 14, 22 -20 to win pro tournament 
at Cleveland {see page 49). 

cnuli/iued on page 6 


FOCUS ON THE DEED. 



PLAY-BALL TIME stirs youngest ba.seball generation as sideline role falls to Lieutenant Wes Santee, USMC (right, in 
Little Leaguers ru.sh the new sea.son at Kings Point, N.Y. poncho) at Quantico iVa.) Relays in which he once hoped to compete. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 





PURPLE 


ROmL TRITON 


niolor oil 


America’s finest motor oil, here poured into clear 
crystal lo show you its unique color, prolongs your engine’s 
trouble-free performance for thousands of miles. Purple 
Royal Triton — now in new all-weather 5-20 and 10-30 grades 
at new car dealers and service stations in most areas 
of the U.S. and Canada and Union 76 Stations in the West. 


VNION OIL COMPANY of CAJAFORNIA 

Let Angslet. Union Oil Bldg. • Ntw York. 4S Roektfoller Plata • Chicago. ieis Bankart Bldg, a Naw Orlaant. «4a National Bank ol 
CommarcaBldg.a Dallat.313 Fidelity Union LlfaBldg. aPhlladalghla. Eaatwlek Ave. 4 Edgawood Sl.«Kantat City, Mo.. 912 W. d7th St. 
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SCOREBOARD continued from page U 



MASSAGIC 

You’re right and you knovi it, 
with Massagics. You look right, 
wearing a manly, modern style, 
molded in finest leather, .^nd you 
Jeel right, with a cushion of soft 
sponge rubber cradling your feet, 
every c.asy step of the way. 

See your Massagic dealer, or write 
us for his name. S14.95 and up. 

WEYENBERG SHOE MFC. CO. 

Milwauk«« t, Wisconsin 



Corny Shields. 61, 
veteran stockbroker- 
sailor known to rivals 
a.s “The Gray Fox of 
Long Island Sound,” 
won famed Larch- 
mont winter dinghy 
serie.s with Dainin, 
scoring .893 to .890 
for Arthur Knapp, 
who had won five 
years in s row. 



Sylvia Ruuska, 
hu-sky 13-year-old 
from Berkeley, 
Calif., upset Shelley 
Mann in punishing 
400-yard individual 
medley in 5:14,9 at 
national AAlJ indoor 
meet in Daytona 
Beach, shattered 
own U.S. record set 
we^k eariier. 


GOLF 

Jack Burke Jr., down eight .''trokes going 
into final round, shot steady 71 a.s Amateur 
Ken Venturi, who led most of way, and 
Cary Middlecoff met disaster, won his first 
Masters title at Augusta (xee page ^8). 

HOCKEY 

.Montreal Canadiens overpowered Detroit 
3 0 on hot stickwork of Jean Beliveau after 
splitting two games earlier in week 5-1, 1-3, 
moved to 3 -1 lead, needed one more victory 
to take Stanley Cup. 

TRACK & FIELD 

John l.andy loped along for three laps, 
then turned on speed to check in with 
3:58.6 mile at Melbourne, breaking four- 
minute barrier for fourth lime, apologeti- 
cally revealed : “I was extremely surprised. 
I felt I was running woefully." 

Jack Davis ran away from winter sensa- 
tion Lee- Calhoun to take 120-yard high 
hurdles in 0:13.8 at rain-plagued Quantico 
Relays; L'niversily of Kansas dominated 
Texas Relays at Austin. 

MILEPOSTS 

KORN — to Luis Miguel Dominguin. heroic 
Spanish matador, and Lucia Bose, curve- 
some Italian movie star; their first child, 
a son; at Panama. 

DIED John J. iDonna; Fox, .59, veteran 
bobsledder, longtime U.S. Olympic con- 
testant, coach and official; of heart attack, 
at Ridgewood, N.J. 


FOR THE RECORD. 

BA&teAlL 

(Grapefiuil Circuit Results) 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
I.CIev*. N.r.(N) 

W-lt;L-12 6.M3.H.2-0,2.0 
Pct.:.S86 6 13,8-3.3-10 


W-13, L-12 : 
Pci .520 


Boston Phila. 

3-5 3-t7-4 

58, 4-2 

N V(A) Del I 

5-3 !-2 )• 


SI. Louis 
W-12;L-13 4-6,5 7,10-7 
Pet.:. 480 l-S.6-8 

Kon. Cilv Fills. 

W-12, 1-14 4.3,3-<,2-4.l-6 
Pet.:. 462 8-9,2-9.4.0,4-0 
Wash. N.Y(A) Cinn. 

W-10 L-)4 3-5 4.1,0.5 3-4 


Pet 417 
Defrei 




4-3,li 


Chi (N) 

15-4,4-16.11-15 

15-5,9.6 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


K.C. 


W-17;L-11 3-44-3,4-2,6-1 
Pet, -.607 9.8,9.2,0-4 

N.V. Cleve. 

W-17.L-12 7-6. 14-13,0-2,0-2 
Pel.:. 586 13.6,3 8. 10-3 

Milw. Wichila Bklyn. 
W15; L-12 n-7 ' ' ~ 


Pet.:. 556 


Bosl. 


Bklyn. MS 

W-15,L-13 4-7 


3-6.7.S,8.6 

6-10.212 

Milw 

6-3.5-7.6-8 

10-6,12.2 


7-0 1-4 5-0,4-3 

3-4. 12-16,9.6 
Bklyn. B Del. N.Y.(A) 

7.1 3-1 4.3.4-7 


W-14,L-14 
Pet.:. 500 

I.Chi. Ball. 

W 12,L15 4-15.I6-4.15-1I 
Pet. 444 5-15.6-9 



OPEN ROAD draws motorcyclists from 
nine nations to Gold Cup at Imola, Italy. 


OMINOUS MARTINEZ, right cocked, 
looms over rope-draped l)ia7, in Florida. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


kobprl 

man busincss- 

■ man, was re-elpctpd 
I prpsidpnt of Ducks 
^L. I (Inlimitcd in Kansas 
■ * ' I Ciiy as trusipps vot- 

^ m ed lo spend S'lOO.OOO 
fl in 19o6 for work on 
"duck factories” in 
D Canadian prairie 

Wy ■ . provinc-es. 


BADMINTON 

FINN KOB6ERO, Denmilrk, over Joe Alston, 15-11, 
15-8, U.S open men's title. Philadrlphie. 

JUDY DeVLIN, Baltimoie. over Maicaiet Varner, 
12 10, II 6, U.S. open women's title. Philadelphia. 

BOWLING 

RAY BLUTH and DICK WEBER. Natl. Doubles Tenpin 
championship, with 10.043 pins, Pittsburgh. 

BOXING 

DAVEY GALLARDO. 3-raund TKO over Gil Cadilli, 
featheiweights, San Francisco. 


COUNI CHIC S2S,000 Biscayne Bay Purse, 11 16 m.. 
by Vi length, in 1.43 2, 5. Gulfstream Pk.. Fla. Steve 
Brooks up. 

NANCE'S LAD' {22.700 Paumonok Handicap. 6 by 
3 4 length, in 1:11 3,5. Jamaica, N Y. John Choquetle 
up. 

HEAD MAN {21.400 Eipeiimental Free Handicap, 6 
by neck, in 1 il 2, 5, Jamaica, N,Y. Eddie Aicaro up. 

HUNT RACING 

RICACHO Deep Run Hunt Cup, 3 m., by 18 lengths, 
in 8 .42 2.5, Richmond, Va. Pal Smilhwick up. 

POLO 

HUNTINGTON. L.I.. over Joy Farms, Milwaukee, 9 8, 
nati. It. J2-eoal indoor championship. New York. 

SKIING 

(U.S. Nall, championships, Squaw Valley. Calil.) 

BILLY WOODS. Wateibuiy. VI.. first in downhill, sec- 
ond in slalom to win men's combined title. 

RENIE COX. Port Leyden. N.Y.. lirsi in downhill, sec- 
ond m slalom to win women's combined title. 

SPEED SKATING 

KEN LEBEL. Lake Placid, N.Y.. U.S. sr. men's indoor 
championship, with 15 pis.. New Yolk, 

MICKEY FINCH, Drone Park. N.V., U.S. sf. women's 
indoor championship, with 14 pts., New York. 

TABLE TENNIS 

JAPAN. Swaythling Cup, for men's world team title, 
with 7-0 record. Tokyo. 

RUMANIA, Corbilton Cup, lor women's world team 
title, with 7 0 record. Tokyo. 


PANCHO GON2ALCS over Tony Tiabeit. 6-8. 6-4, 
12 10, World Pro Tour. Detroit. Gonzales leads. 52 -16. 



OPEN WATER fures eager smelt dippers 
to loaded Sandy River, near Portland, Ore. 



A table up front for 

The Man In The Burberry 

Who is the distinguished-looking man in the Burberry.^ Give him 
a choice table, Pierre! After all, anyone who has the good taste 
to be seen in the casual British elegance of the World’s Finest 
Weatherproof . . . must be a man of importance! 

Priced from $49. iO 

Set this label in your coat , . . 
without It yours is not a Burberry 

Available at the finest men's shops everywhere. For nearest dealer, write to: 

BURBERRYS, LTD., 14 E. 38th St.. New York 16 

(Wholesale Distribucor Only) 
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JIMMY JEMAIL'S 



THE DUCHESS OF WINDSOR 

/*«rw uud New York 


Mot a thing. The 
Duke ha.-* never played 
a better game. He di- 
vides hi.s leisure time 
between golf and gar- 
dening and i.s entirely 
relaxed when playing. David is not a large 
man, but he takes a full swing and Ls pre- 
cise with his strokes. I wa-sn’t there, but a 
friend told me he broke 80 the other day. 



MRS. GORDON McLINTOCK 

r.S. Merchant Murine 
Acudnny 

Kingn Point, N.Y. 

.\dmiral McLintoek 
loves the game, hut he 
enjoys working with 
the midshipmen much 
more. He takes much 
of his work to our pri- 
vate (luarlers, So he tees off only occasional- 
ly at the Garden City Golf Club. Conse- 
quently, he is a much better navigator 
than he is a golfer. 




MRS. WILLIAM F. HUTTON 

Old Weslhitry, N.Y. 


That's obviously in- 
tended as a humorou.s 
question. Otherwise, 
why would you ask 
me and not hi.s golf 
pro? I'm not devoid of 
humor, but the i|uestion has no humor be- 
cause there’s nothing wrong with hi.s golf. 
Ho plays a perfect game. Check his pals 
at the M.Y. Stock Exchange. 


MRS. JOHN ISARD 

Saeoii-Ph'Set Hotel, 
New York 


For excellence of play, 
he’s hopeless. That I 
don’t mind. What an- 
noys me i.s the game 
itself. It's the only 
male invention thats 
succeeded in separating a man from his 
wife. I wouldn't care if he played purely 
for beneficial exerci-se, but I don't like be- 
ing a golf widow because of the I9th Hole. 



MRS. ESTES KEFAUVER 

( 'liultauoogu, Tcnn. 


E.stes played football 
in college. He didn't 
play golf, the one 
game that would have 
l)een Iwneficial all his 
life. I .started golf at 
nine. I occasionally play in the low 80s. Es- 
tes can't match my score so he won’t play 
with me. He could have been a great grdfer. 
What a pityf 



MRS. VIRGINIA MAYFIELD 

IIohhIoii, Texas 


Nothing. The trouble 
is with his clubs. They 
have too much pitch 
or too little pitch. Or 
his caddie gives him 
the wrong club. When 
playing with others he is gentlemanly and 
considerate, but when playing with me, his 
disposition completely changes. He’s im- 
patient, saying that I’m overcoached. 



MRS. PHILIP T. DROTNING 



.1/fidi«on, Wis. 


He overpays the cad- 
dies. It’s his money, 
hut I'm tired of those 
sensational shots from 
the deep woods. John- 
ny I’odre.s .should have 
an arm like those caddies. He’.s .seldom on 
the fairway and never has a poor lie to kick 
about. Caddies do the kicking. I'm not say- 
ing he cheats. That’s golf— and fun. 



MRS. F. WILLIAM (TOPSY) CARR 

CorpuH Chrinti, Texan 


Bill is a confound- 
edly good golfer, but 
he plays too hard at 
the game. Because he 
plays so hard at it, he 
goes all over the coun- 
try. All I do is stay home, twiddle my fin- 
gers and keep the home fires burning. But 
I'm not complaining. We Texas wives want 
our husbands to excel in everything. 


MRS. NORM BARRY 

(‘liicago, III. 


It's a dope he’s addict- 
ed to. He play.s con- 
-stantly, April till No- 
vember. I hope he can 
some day lick minor 
problenu? like woods 
zigging when irons are zagging. But when 
lawn lacks lowering, walk wants watering 
and wife wishes wooing, hi.s refuge is a talk 
with the Lord on the subject. 



SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 






MRS. JOHN D. O'SHEA 

Lincolntvood, III. 


Nothing, except that 
all .summer long he's a 
stranger. I play golf, 
too. Our dinner goes to 
pot until the season is 
over. I tee off before 
breakfast and John tees off in the late after- 
noon. So we do our go.ssiping in the bath- 
room between shaving and showers and 
wave to each other across the fairways. 



MRS. ROBERT L. KASHA 

Wichita, Kans. 


He has every confi- 
dence when doing hi.? 
.surgery, but not with 
golf. When he tees off, 
the tee is too short, 
the course too long. 
Off the tee, the ball is too small: on the 
green, it's too large. He finishes in a state of 
muscular confusion. John could solve it by 
playing the 19th hole — first. 




Their address 
this weekend is the 
Sheraton -Park 


Springtime is a wonderful time to be 
in Washington. To see the cherry trees 
in blossom ... to see our Government in 
action and the monuments to our past . . . 
or to see the President make the first pitch 
of the baseball season. Many fortunate 
visitors will stay at the Sheraton-Park — 
Washington’s largest hotel — in a beautiful 
country-club setting. To reserve a room 
here — or at Sheraton’s other famed 
Washington Hotel, the Sheraton-Carlton 
— simply call the Sheraton nearest you. 

SHERATON 

“""'rr,. HOTELS 

Coost-to-Coast in the U. S. A. ond Canada 


Second Printing of Si’s Special 



My husband doesn’t 
have a golf game. He’s 
not old enough. 


Baseball Issue Now Available! 

Demand for last week’s (April 9) 

Sports Illustr.ated was so great 
all over the country, and so many 
newsstands were sold out immedi- 
ately, that we have ru.shcd through 
an order for a second printing. 

In case you didn’t get your copy — 

If you want to send a copy to a 
friend — 



NEXT WEEK: 

Who will win in 
your league next year? 
(Asked of wives of major 
league managers.) 


Or if you need insurance against the wear and tear your 
first copy is getting (and will probably keep on getting 
throughout the baseball season) — 

Just send 25f‘, the regular newsstand price, with your 
name and address, to Dept. 990, Sports Illustrated, 540 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, 111. 

Your Special Baseball Issue, fresh from the re-run, will be 
ready by the time your quarter arrives. 

But better hurry. The supply is limited this time too. 
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the National Championships at beautiful Squaw Valley, 
Longines watches round out another season as arbiter of time at 
major ski competitions in the White Mountains, the Rockies and 
the Sierras. The reliability of Longines watches, their accuracy sur- 
passing all international requirements, have made Longines the first 
watch for timing championship sports the world over. Q] The fact 
is that every Longines watch is made to be the best of its kind — 
today as always. For yourself, or as an important gift, the watch 
of first choice is Longines, The World’s Most Honored Watch. 
Your Longines-Wittnauer Jeweler will be honored to serve you. 


Illustrated— Longines Wellington Sweep Automatic. Shock-resistant, water- 
proof*. 1-iK gold case. 5210 . Other Longines watches from S71.S0 F.T.I. 
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TlMELYmCLOTIlES 

■■■i iloot 


in Paratnount's 77ie Girt lius/i, in Vista- 
Vision and Technicolor. ‘‘It's wonderful to 
see men so well-dressed for hot weather!” 


All we’ve learned about ctiol suits in 20 
years is in Wuidair®. The line mohair- 
and-worsted reflects the trend back to 
natural fibers. It’s cool, light, crisp— holds 
a crease, sheds wrinkles. And Wyndair 
has Balanced Tailoring for shajje-insur- 
ance. At \()ur Timely Clothier. For free 
booklet on dressing lips, write Dept. 
Tinudy Clothes, Kochester 2. New York. 
‘Dre.ss right— \ou can't afford not to!” 


MEMO FROM THE PUBLISHER 


M ISS Rakhara Romack, on our cover this week, brings 
pleasantly to mind the growing role women {>lay in the 
world of sport. Once man’s last preserve, sport is now nearly 
as coeducational as the dance floor, and many of us run the 

X daily risk of being outgunned, outbowled, 
outfished and outsailed — as in ages past 
in other fields we have been so often just 
plain outfo.xed. 

Well, it’s delightful. It may be a dismal 
thought in an Olympic year (and horrify- 
ing in any year to a modern sports pro- 
moter) that once upon a time the women 
couldn’t even get into the Olympics with 
a ticket. History has it that in the earliest Olympics women 
were not only forbidden to participate but not even allowed 
to watch, under penalty of death. (History adds that, being 
women, some did and .some died.) 

But it’.s all different now. And the part that women have 
contributed to sport in this century has made sport for the 
first time a truly family enterprise. ^ 

(For a sidelight on this in Illinois, / ) 

see page 58.) The change, as much / / 

as anything, has brought about the / 

present Oolden Age of Sport and, / 

more than anything, made it pos- / 

sible for Sports Iliaistratkd to / 

become a maga/.ine of sport for — 

the whole family. ^ ^ 

As a family magazine, reporting 

sport’s new universal appeal, it’s 

natural to find SI, among other thing.s, becoming a theme 
for merchants everywhere. All next week, for in.stance, in 
Oakland, California, the Creater Downtown Oakland Spring 
Sports ('arnival will take over the center of town, its stores 
and its Memorial Plaza, in a series of events which includes 
a sports car parade, a sport.swear fash- 
^ ion .show, a Sport is Art show, a di.s- ■ 

play of outdoor living in the Califor- 
family manner, and what the 
f)rogram calls a “covey of real live 
n, sports stars giving exhibitions in the 
y . ( * Plaza.’’ A cooperative effort of Oak- 

^ land’s leading merchants, the entire 
} venture draws its inspiration from SI. 

One of the “real live sports stars’’ 
will be California’s own Barbara Romack. And that just 
about brings me back to where I started. 

Makes a man feel a little sorry for the early Greeks, who 
obviously were missing half the fun. 







In 1955. for the seventh consecutive year, 
more Pros played Titlcist in the major 
tournaments than any other ball. 

For the complete tournament schedule 
Titleisi’s lead was a commanding one! — 
108% ahead of ball B!— 120% ahead of 
ball Cl — and 166% ahead of ball D. 

And remember, no one is paid to play 
the Titleist! These Pros play it simply 
because they find it “the best ball money 
can buy”, and for no other reason. 

We suggest you play this most mod- 
ern of modern balls — for the very same, 
very good reason. 


ACUSH N ET 


Sold the world over through 
Golf Course Pro Shops only 


Ask your Pro to specify the Titleist 
best suited to your game 


c 

TIP FROM THE TOP 



For all golfers except 
expert players 


from SHELLEY MAYFIELD. Meadoiv Brook Club, Weilbury, N.Y. 


Many average golfers I have watched defeat their purpose at the very 
beginning of the stroke: they address the ball with their shoulders 
level, the right raised as high as the left. If you think things over for 
a moment, you will realize that the left hand grips the club a full 
hand’s length higher along the shaft than the right hand does. With 
both shoulders level and both arms extended, it follows that if your 
left arm is extended comfortably, the right will be strained and rigid. 
This is exactly opposite to what you want in golf: you want a straight 
left arm and a relaxed right arm. 

At address a golfer’s right shoulder should hang three or four 
inches lower than the left. This enables the right arm to be in a 
relatively relaxed position. In turn, the right elbow, when it is not 
overextended stiffly at address, will be in a position where it can 
perform its correct function. On the backswing, the right elbow 
“folds” close to the body so that, at the top of the backswing, 
the straight line between the right wrist and the elbow points 
vertically toward the ground and not horizontally toward the hori- 
zon. It is really quite impossible for a golfer to move into the 
proper hitting position if his right elbow is “floating” incorrectly 
at the top of the backswing. 

One further point. Do not think of the position of address as a 
nonactive part of the swing. The arms, hands and shoulders naturally 
seek to return to the approximate position of address when they 
enter the hitting area. 




NEXT WEEK: BABE ZAHARIAS ON WATCHING YOUR SLUGGING 
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There's a Gay New Sparkle on the Water! 



Johnson SEA-HORSES IN 


Your first glance will tell you — THESE are America’s most 
beautiful outboard motors. They're smart, they gleam— 
the new bronzed Sea-Horses! 

Especially exciting is the Johnson Javelin — a powerful 
custom motor with concealed controls and smart wrap-around 
chrome cowling. Electric starting, full gear shift, and remote 
control make driving easy— just like driving your car. Press 
the button and 30 horses leap to action to give you the 
smoothest, quietest, surge of |)ower on the water! 

Your Johnson Dealer will show you. I.,ook for his name 
under "Outboard Motors” in your classified |)hone book. 

9 - / Write for the new Sea-Horso Booklet describing all 
» the models for lO.'ifi. Complete, factual, helpful. 

JOHNSON MOTORS. 7600 Pershing Rood, Woukegan, lllinoit 
In Canada-. Manulaclartd 6> Johntun Moton, V ett rbarou gh 


HOLIDAY 

BRONZE! 

No Other 

OUTBOARD MOTOR iS BUK-T 

MOTORS THAN ANYONE ELSE. 


Johnson! 

9 MODELS ' THE JAVELIN OOSd) 

SEA-HORSE IS, EISCX.C or MorNOl 
SEA-HORSE lO ■ SEA-HORSE 7)^ 
SEA-HORSE Sv^ ■ SEA-HORSE 3 


NEW CORVETTE’S A QUICK-CHANGE ARTIST! 


There’s a new "lift” to the new Corvette, and the new lift-off liardtop pictured here is only part of the story. Just for 
example — there’s a hrand-ncw (Corvette V8 engine. There are new roll-up windows, a new competition racing steering 
wheel, a choice of removable hardtop, manual or power-operated snug-fitling fabric lop,* plus Powerglidc or new Synchro* 
Mesh transmission. .MI this — plus full panel in.«trumenlation, the snug, safe comfort of side-by-side bucket seats, new 
exterior styling, ami a beautiful new weather-tight interior that make this the newest, truest sports car made in America 
—not a re-styled, cut-down convertible. See it — sit in it — drive it! You’ll ktn)w in a few minutes and miles why the new 
Corvette’s so ready to talk back — to any car — on any track. . . . Chevrolet division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 

*Stt dealer fotpncei. 


CHEVROLET 

CORVETTE 
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NEW YORK v«. MOSCOW 

T^ITH world-famed Polo Grounds 
due to be converted to apartment 
buildings one of these years, the New 
York Giants have been scouting tor 
a fresh ball park anywhere from The 
Bronx to California. Last week the 
Giants got a handsome offer to stay 
right in town. The Manhattan borough 
president, Hulan Jack, outlined pre- 
liminary plans for a vast new stadium 
he hopes to construct — with the assist- 
ance of private capital— in the heart of 
New York’s West Side, within a good 
home run blast by Willie x^^ays from 
the Hudson River. The house that Jack 
wants to build on stilts astraddle a 
freight yard would cover an area of 
2 million square feet, seat 110,000 in 
triple-decked stands and have park- 
ing facilities for 20,000 cars. The cost: 
$20 million. The Giants admitted that 
they were “deeply interested.’’ 

But Mr. Jack, who promised to have 
a citizens’ committee discuss the ven- 
ture with Giant Owner Horace Stone- 
ham before the week was out, was hard- 
ly planning to stop there; his dreams 
are not limited to baseball. Attracting 
the Army-Navy football game to New 
York is one of his plans. So is playing 
host to the next available Olympics. 

Mr. Jack and his town will have to 
move fast. The 1960 Olympics have 
already been awarded to Rome, and 
the 1964 Olympics, at the moment, are 
heading toward any one of half a dozen 
great cities long at work to lure the 
event their way, cities like Detroit and 
Tokyo and Mexico City— and Mos- 
cow. To see how serious they are, one 
has to look no further than page 24 of 
this issue; construction of the magnifi- 
cent 100,000-seat stadium in Moscow 
is already well under way and is only 
one part of a Russian super sport cen- 
ter which covers 334 acres— an area 


sufficient to cover Mr. Jack’s mid-town 
Manhattan from Times Square and 
Grand Central Station up to Rockefel- 
ler Center, comfortably taking in the 
Broadway theater district on the side. 

If New York or any other city hopes 
to beat that, it is time to get done 
with the talking, pick up hammer and 
shovel and get to work. 

AGAINST THE TIDE 

O N SATURDAY MORNING, when Ken 
Venturi held a 66-69 and was four 
strokes ahead of Cary Middlecoff in 
the Masters, Calvin Griffith, president 
of the Washington Senators, called on 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of 
the United States. Griffith presented 
Ike with a 1956 American League sea- 
son pass, good for any game in any of 
the league’s parks, in keeping with 
a family and baseball tradition begun 
in 1912, when old Clark Griffith gave 


Still pulling from the exertions of his fourth 
sub-four-minute mile (3:58.6), Au.stralian 
John Landy startled an admiring Melbourne 
crowd with a statement that he thought his 
best Olympic distance might be 5,000 me- 
ter.s instead of 1,500. "I shall enter both, 
however,” he added, and trotted off for a 
weekend of chasing butterflies. 

While U.S. tennis official-s continued to 
-shuffle and reshuffle prospects for the 19.56 
Davi-s Cup team without solving anything, 
a visitor from Au.srra]ia dropped a few 
forceful names: Hoad, Rosewall, Fraser, 
Cooper, Anderson, Emerson. “They will 
give Americans,” said Donald Fergu-son, 
president of the Lawn Tennis As.sociation 
of -AiisfraJia, “rugged competition.” 

It’s tune-up lime for entries in the Indi- 
anapolis "500,” and two famous teams 
which haven’t had much luck are preparing 
to try again. The Novi V-8 Specials, unsuc- 
cessful in eight attempts, will be back — this 


a season pass to William Howard Taft. 

Ike and Cal talked for about 20 min- 
utes. Ike a.sked Cal how many games 
the club was going to win this year and 
Cal hedged. “More this year,” he said, 
“than last.” He struck a note of hope 
by observing that there were several 
young ballplayers on the club and that 
“by May the boys will be acclimated 
and we .should know how we’ll do.” 

The President said it was important 
for young people to get into sports and 
mentioned his own interest in the sub- 
ject. That brought them to Little 
League bail. 

It was fairly desultory talk, because 
on Saturday morning the minds of 
most sportsmen were turned briefly 
away from the mysteries of the coming 
baseball season to the more immediate 
mysteries of golf in Augusta, Ga. And, 
as sure as a six-inch putt, that’s the 
way the preoccupied conversation in 
continued on next page 


lime with rear drives. Italy’s Ferrari, un- 
.seen at the brickyard since the dismal show- 
ing four years ago, unveiled a car specially 
built for Indianapolis. 

While other track enthusiasts were looking 
forward to June and some stirring duels in 
the longer distances, followers of the sport’s 
most rapid runners had eyes for only one 
meet: the Drake Relays, April 27-28. ft is 
then that Bobby Morrow, Jim Golliday and 
Dave Sime may get together for the great- 
est sprint test since the days of Jesse Owens, 
Ralph Metcalfe and Frank Wycoff. 

With Avery Brundago still “honestly con- 
cerned” over their ability to handle the 
1960 Winter Olympic Game.s in a "first- 
class way,” the determined sponsors of 
Squaw Valley got the additional $4 mil- 
lion they needed from the California legis- 
lature, prepared to go ahead with plans 
"to stage the Winter Olympics better than 
they have ever been staged before.” 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

conlinued from page 15 

the White House turned. The baseball 
man and the golfer President wound 
up talking about golf. 

THE LITTLE TIGER 

"VTOT all championship golf is played 
in the vorte.x of public excitement 
that whirls around the Masters 
page 28) and the other classic events 
on the male calendar. Topflight wom- 
en amateurs such as Barbara Romack, 
who decorates this week’s cover, often 
carry on their rivalries with little but 
the tall trees and the singing birds 
crowding the fairways and watching. 

When Barbara Romack and her six 
teammates set sail across the Atlantic 
in late May to defend the Curtis Cup 



in the biennial series with the British 
women’s team, they will hardly be 
more conspicuous than any other group 
heading for a close look at the English 
greensward. Each will have to abandon 
her normal routine for the best part of 
a month — Coed Pat Lesser, the Na- 
tional Amateur Champion, will be 
absent from her studies at Seattle Uni- 
versity; Polly Riley will leave her job 
as assistant to a division manager at 
the Convair airplane plant in Fort 
Worth: Jane Nelson will take a fur- 
lough from schoolteaching in Indian- 
apolis; and so on. Of them all, none is 
more earnest about her work, and her 
golf, than pretty Barbara, who must 
put aside her new life insurance busi- 
ness for awhile. 

This can be the year of crisis in Bar- 
bara’s golfing career— the season in 
which she discovers, at the ripening 
age of 23, whether she can recapture 
the 1954 form that made her the most 
promising woman amateur in some 
years. That was when she won the Cali- 
fornia State and the U.S. Amateur. 
But last year, when she was just on the 
verge of becoming an international 
sports celebrity, she failed to win a 
major tournament. Thinking it over on 
a practice tee at Sacramento, Calif, last 
week, Barbara lazily swung her four- 
iron and told Si’s Dick Pollard: “I 
couldn’t get a putt down when I needed 
it. I know how to putt, so there was 
nothing I could do about this fault. 
It was just between me and God and 
the green, and we didn’t get together.” 


Barbara thereupon spanked a prac- 
tice ball 1.50 yards down the fairway, 
“After last year’s National Amateur 
I came home and made a vow not to 
pick up a club until I really felt like it. 
I'd lost the zest for golf. I didn’t play 
for four or five months. Then I went 
to the Crosby [the Bing Crosby pro- 
amateur tournament). I’ve been a lit- 
tle tiger ever since.” 

Unlike most of her famous prede- 
cessors in the amateur echelons, Bar- 
bara snubs the thought of converting 
her golfing talent into income. “I’ll 
never turn pro, and I’ll never quit play- 
ing.” she insists. “I don’t like the 
forced traveling the pros have to do. 
I like to leave my game on the course 
and have fun afterward. And I don't 
want to lose my love for the game by 
making a living out of it.” That is 
where her job as a life insurance sales- 
woman is such a help. It keeps her in 
clubs and Pontiacs and plenty of smart 
clothes. 

Right now Barbara is pondering her 
wardrobe for the boat trip to England. 
“You have to dress formally every 
night, and I don’t want to wear the 
same thing.” 

Somehow, Barbara’s plans bring to 
mind, by contrast, an essay on wom- 
en's golf written by Britain’s Lord 
Wellwood back in 1890. Wrote his 
lordship: “We venture to suggest 70 
or 80 yards as the average limit of a 
drive . . . not because we doubt a 
lady’s power to make a longer drive, 
but because that cannot well be done 
without raising the club above the 
shoulder. Now, we do not presume to 
dictate, but we must observe that the 
posture and gesture requisite for a full 
swing are not particularly graceful 
when a player is clad in female dress.” 

Obviously, his lordship had no reason 
to anticipate anything quite like Bar- 
bara, the clothes she wears and the 



They should have iron the relay race, 
rvnncre. lilhcr, lanker. 

The trouble was, their anchor man 
Forgot to hoist his anchor. 

—Richard Ar.mour 


way she cocks her club before belting 
a drive 220 yards down the middle. 

FORECASTS AND PHILOSOPHIES 

rTHK Mklbourne Oi.ympics are still 

several months away but forecast 
and argumentative heat about them 
crowded even the baseball headlines 
last week. 

Item: Senator John Marshall Butler 
of Maryland proposed a weird solu- 
tion to the threat of Russia’s state- 
subsidized competition at Melbourne. 
“We should do everything humanly 
possible to ban Russia and her barbaric 
goon squads from the 1956 Summer 
Games,” he said. “These unprincipled 
disciples of the devil walked all over 
our youth at the Winter Olympics. . . . 
If American Olympic officials fail to 
protest the participation of the Rus- 
sians . . . they will have automatically 
branded themselves as rank hypo- 
crites.” Senator Butler's analysis 
seemed to assume Russian “victory” at 
Melbourne and U.S. “defeat,” yet— 

Item: Emil Zatopek of Czechoslo- 
vakia, perhaps the most celebrated of 
Iron Curtain athletes, announced his 
guess as to the over-all winner at Mel- 
bourne— “the United States followed 
by Russia.” Zatopek added that the 
United States would “of course” defeat 
the Russians if a dual meet were held. 
“American athletes are the best in the 
world.” he said, “and they would be 
even better if more recruiting was car- 
ried on among American youngsters.” 

Item; Avery Brundage chose a text 
of his own— one that placed him con- 
siderably closer to Zatopek than to 
Senator Butler. Since, in the Brundage 
philosophy of sport, athletes and not 
nations “win” the Olympics, he was 
not overly concerned with the pros- 
pect of the U.S. “losing.” “No country 
has better material than the United 
States,” said Brundage. “No country 
has better facilities, no country has bet- 
ter coaches, and there is no reason why 
our athletes should not win if they are 
willing to apply themselves, work hard 
and make the sacrifices that are nece.s- 
saYy for victory.” 

Ban the Russians from the Olympic 
Games? Brundage approaches such a 
question with old-fashioned missionary 
zeal based on old-fashioned American 
confidence in the strength of American 
products— whether in pig iron or ideas; 
“For 60 years . , . the International 
Olympic Committee has been preach- 
ing the tremendous value of national 
programs of physical education and 
competitive sport to any country, in 
building stronger and healthier boys 
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and girls and making better citizens. 
Communist countries have adopted 
this idea enthusiastically. (Their mo- 
tives will not be analyzed here. . . 
Moreover, “in Communist countries, 
sport provides an outlet, and sometimes 
the only outlet, for natural competitive 
instincts, , . . 

“It is not the strength of other people 
that we in the United States need fear. 
It is our national complacency and the 
softness in life, brought on by too 
much prosperity. If Russian success in 
the Olympic Games arouses us, and the 
rest of the world, to correct our own 
weaknesses and shortcomings it will 
serve a very useful purpose.” 

SAINTANO SINNERS 

A MAN LIKK .A^very Brundage (see 
abate \ who often finds himself on 
the unpopular side of an argument, 
sometimes seems fated to be misunder- 
stood. Moreover, for such men even 
applause can carry slightly ominous 
overtones. 

So it was, !a.st week, when the Re- 
public of San Marino conferred upon 
Brundage a knighthood in the eques- 
trian Order of St. Agatha, which enti- 
tles him to a military salute in San 
Marino. Brundage was pleased. He re- 
called that a couple of years ago San 
Marino invited him to be honorary 


president of its philately society. “They 
are great stamp collectors,” he says. 

They are also great admirers of St. 
Agatha, and rightly so. Had it not been 
for her there would be no Republic of 
San Marino. It would have survived as 
just another little wine, cattle and 
stone-producing community in the 
heart of Italy. St. Agatha lived in the 
third century, was martyred in Cata- 
nia, Sicily in 251. You will ask why a 
Sicilian should be a patroness of San 
Marino. Here is why: 

In 1739 the papal troops of Cardinal 
Alberoni entered San Marino with the 
conniving aid of a parish priest, and 
San Marino lost its independence. But 
only for three days. The Sanmarinese 
rose in arms and threw out the papal 
troops. The date of expulsion was Feb- 
ruary 5, which is dedicated to St. 
Agatha. And so, in memory of the 
event which restored the Republic, on 
every St. Agatha’s Day the parish priest 
of Serravalle — parochial successor of 
the conniving priest — must carry a 
heavy picture of St. Agatha 10 miles 
uphill to the top of San Marino. Behind 
the burdened priest the people follow, 
singing the praises of St. Agatha and 
shouting epithets at him. No one may 
help the priest if he stumbles. The 
worst insult anyone can hurl at a 
Sanmarinese is “You helper of the 
priest on St. Agatha's Day!” 


St. Agatha, like Sir Avery, was much 
abused but stuck to her principles. She 
was a beautiful and wealthy Christian 
girl and a staunch opponent of the 
pagan King Quintianus, who sought to 
force her to recant and to take over her 
wealth for himself. He tempted her 
with presents and flatteries but “she 
rejected all with disdain.” He then 
turned her over to a courtesan, saying, 
“Subdue this damsel to my will and I 
will give ye great riches.” After 33 
days the courtesan quit. Quintianus 
had Agatha bound and beaten with 
rods, then flung on a bed of hot coals. 

Nothing so dreadful as Agatha’s 
trials has yet happened to Sir Avery, 
but he might consider. San Marino is 
now a tiny Communist island in a 
democratic sea. Its people still honor 
the Christian saint, to be sure, and 
the order is based on her illustrious 
staunchne.ss. But it is conferred by 
Communists wearing the Christian 
mask to their own purposes. St. Agatha 
is being used. Is Sir Avery? 

“I’ll accept, naturally,” Brundage 
says. “They’re very active in sports, 
you know. They support very good 
sports programs in their schools, gii'e 
a lot of money for it. This award to 
me is in a sense a tribute to interna- 
tional sports. There’s no importance 
attached to the fact that San Marino 
coniinited on next page 



“Well, it is a little too muddy for gardening, isti'l it?” 
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continued from page 17 

is a Communist country as far as I’m 
concerned.” 

All right, Sir Avery, but be pre- 
pared to defend yourself at all times. 

TEA FOR TWO 

TN THE COURSE of his visit to Russia 
for a report on Moscow’s burgeon- 
ing sports program (see page 24), Hor- 
ace Sutton paid a call on the former 
weight lifter who is now Vice-Chairman 
of Sports and Physical Culture of the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR, one 
Mikhail Mikhailovich Fislak. Over a 
glass of tea in Pislak’s office, the two 



exchanged cigarettes i Parliaments for 
pnpirosi) and sports magazines (SI for 
Physical Culture & Sports). 

Minister Pislak gave his estimate of 
Russia’s Olympic prospects: ‘‘We will 
be better in Melbourne than we were 
in Helsinki. There has been some im- 
provement in track and field. We’re 
getting better in rowing and weight 
lifting and we haven’t lost our position 
in gymnastics. We are better in fencing 
and shooting but we are still weak in 
swimming.” Then came a surprise. 
Since it was first included in the Olym- 
pic program in 1904, Russia has never 
won a gold medal in boxing. This year, 
they hope to. Their top candidate: 
Richardas Yushkenas, a 238-pound, 
24-year-old Lithuanian, currently the 
USSR’s heavyweight champion. 

With Parliament and pnpirosa smoke 
hanging overhead in a coexisting cloud 
and good will firmly established, Sut- 
ton ventured to ask if the minister 
would match Yushkenas ‘‘with our own 
champion, Rocky Marciano.” 

The answer came after a short pause 
for propaganda identification: "We 
have no professional athletes. There- 
fore, the match would be impossible.” 

COFFEE IN THE HAY 

rPHERK IS NOTHi.VG like a good cup 
of coffee, many people brightly 
say, but it is a stimulant forbidden to 
race horses. Shortly after Morning Aft- 
er, a Maryland 3-year-old, won the 
first race of his brief life last month the 
Maryland Racing Commission had a 
puzzle on its hands. How did Morning 
After, who can’t cook well enough to 


boil water, get caffeine into his system? 

At a hearing which resulted in a six 
months’ suspension for Trainer James 
McGee there were explanations of un- 
certain plausibility. Why, before that 
race, said Owner Gough W. Thomp- 
son, there was ‘‘a convention of coffee 
drinkers at the barn,” as would be nat- 
ural on a chill, rainy day. It was en- 
tirely possible, the defense contended, 
that someone had spilled coffee into 
Morning After’s drinking bucket. And, 
Thompson said. Morning After, a su- 
perior mudder and consensus favorite, 
went off at $2.20 — too low a price to in- 
spire chicanery. What’s more, he said, 
if you want to dope a horse give him 
something substantial, like cocaine. 
‘‘Giving him caffeine,” Mr. Thompson 
brooded, ‘‘would be like giving milk to 
a man who needs a shot of gin.” 

There was no suspicion of Owner 
Thompson and there was no effort to 
prove that Trainer McGee had any- 
thing to do with the caffeine. McGee, 
who was up against this caffeine busi- 
ness once before in 1945, was suspend- 
ed only because he had not guarded 
the horse well enough to prevent the 
ingestion of caffeine whether by acci- 
dent or not. McGee has asked the 
courts to revoke the suspension. 

Dr. John A. Herculson, commission 
chemist, said it would be a perfectly 
simple matter for a horse to pick up 
drugs by nibbling around in dirty 


SPECTACLE 


straw. Once he had a case of a horse, a 
nonsmoker, who continually showed 
nicotine in his tests. It turned out that 
his trainer was a constant tobacco 
chewer and a careless spitter. 

Well, Morning After, caffeine-free 
this time, ran again at Bowie the other 
day. He won by four and a half lengths 
and paid $9.20. And a racing reporter, 
wandering into the receiving barn a 
few days before the race, found it dirty, 
relatively unguarded (no one knew 
who he was and no one asked) and 
crowded with people smoking, chewing 
tobacco and drinking coffee. 

PENNANT ODDS 

JNTO the welter of expert and ama- 
teur guesswork on the pennant races 
each spring comes the chill voice of the 
odds makers, unsentimental characters 
in Las Vegas and elsewhere who set 
preseason betting odds. The latest Las 
Vegas line: 

NATIONAL AMERICAN 


Dodgers 

Even 

Yankees 

11-10 

Braves 

5-2 

Indians 

2-1 

Giants 

10-1 

Red Sox 

6-1 

Cardinals 

20-1 

White Sox 

9-1 

Phillies 

30-1 

Tigers 

30-1 

Redleg-s 

40-1 

Athletics 

80-1 

Cubs 

100-1 

Oriole.s 

100-1 

Pirates 

100-1 

Senator.^ 

lOO-l 


For the record, the 1955 Las Vegas 
line picked the Giants and Indians. 


AGES OF BASEBALL 

Raw rookies, stars in their prime, veterans heavy 
with wisdom— all start fresh with a new season 

A man in his time plays many parts, especially if he make.s a career of 
baseball. He begins as the wide-eyed, fresh-faced recruit, occasionally 
cocky, more often awed by the crowds and the seasoned regulars with 
whom he now travels on equal terms. All being well, the rookie stays 
around to become a star himself, eventually carrying the burden as 
lightly as he sign.s a breakfast food testimonial. If he is more than a 
mere athlete, if he shows a talent for handling people, pitchers and 
perplexities, then he stays on to coach and perhaps to manage a rising 
generation of rookies destined to go through the same process. Mark 
Kauffman caught all stages of this process as baseball’s ca.sL of char- 
acters waited in the wings for the 1956 season’s opening. An old cam- 
paigner, manager Bucky Harris of the Tigers, is shown on the bench 
with two of his rookies on the page opposite, and on the pages following 
are other studies by Kauffman of the look of rookie, star and veteran. 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY MARK KAUFFMAN 
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ROOKIE’S BIG GRIN 
OF ANTICIPATION 


Jack Brandt had reason to smile as the St. International League’s rookie of the year 
Louis Cardinals headed north after their in I9.)5 had been purchased from Roches- 
spring training in Florida. Frank Lane, the ter and that the young outfielder would 
club’s general manager, announced that the be carried on the Cardinals’ 1956 roster. 
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OLD PRO'S BIG CHAW 
OF TOBACCO 


Rocky Bri(Jses, utility infiolder of the Cin- 
cinnati Redicgs. could chew contentedly as 
his club prepared for the opening of the 
season. Capable of doing almost any job 


satisfactorily (he is shown pitching batting 
practice belowi, Rocky was secure in the 
knowledge that there are many times when 
a team is only as strong as it.s reserves. 




A SLUGGER'S MIGHTY ARM CATCHER’S GNARLED HAND ^ 

This season, as last, the most fearsome sight to be faced Three World Series and six Ali-Star Games helped to twist 

by National League pitchers will be the naked menace and batter the fingers (opposi'/e page'i of 41-year-old 

above. It is, of course, the arm of Ted Kluszewski of Cin- Walker Cooper, now back with the St. Louis Cardinals 

cinnati. It drove out 47 home runs during 1955 season. after playing 10 years with five other big league clubs. 
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THE OLYMPIAN FIELDS 

Here are the plans and details of the colossal new sports center now 
beins built in Russia's capital. It may be the site of the 1964 games 


I T TAKKs I t one fast glance down the Moscow River 
valley from the escarpment in front of Moscow Uni- 
versity’s 38-story skyscraper to realize that Russia is not 
merely out to cop the Olympics in Melbourne in 1956 but 
that it will make a bid to win them on its own territory 
in 1964. 

As the April thaws dissolve the white satin comforter 
that has lain over the Lenin Hills and the Luzhniki suburbs 
since last fall, a va.st park of nearly 350 acres splotched 
with the skeletal forms of the most ambitious sports plant 
ever built in Russia, in Europe and perhaps in the world is 
revealed for the first time. 

Construction crews aided by volunteer flying squads 
recruited from the Soviet Union’s most famous athletic 
aggregations are swarming over the developing .shapes of a 


stadium that will seat 100,000, an open-air swimming 
pool with seats for 13,200, a small stadium to hold 15,600, 
and a covered arena that will seat up to 17,000. 

Under the melting snows that run down the embank- 
ment now to swell the curving Moscow River are the out- 
lines of eight football fields, 30 tennis courts, 1? volleyball 
courts and 15 basketball courts. Soviet athletes will be 
able to compete and practice in 24 sports at the same time. 
A playing area, separate and complete, is being built for 
children. An international youth athletic festival is on the 
books for 1957. 

But the rea-son for the immediate rush — the work sched- 
ule for the giant project has been pegged at 23 months— is 
the giant sports show being planned for this July. A mam- 
moth spartakiad will bring together some 10,000 of the best 
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OF MOSCOW 


by HORACE SUTTON 

athletes culled from the 16 Soviet republics. They will fight 
it out in a program of 16.6 matches. The winners, sifted 
from all-Russia’s best sports talent, will have plenty of 
time to catch a slow boat for Melbourne where the Summer 
Olympics begin in November. 

Soviet athletes in from the far Asiatic provinces, Tartars 
up from the Kazan, indeed, even sophisticated Aluscovites 
all converging on the sports center for the old collective try 
this summer, can hardly but be dazzled by this razzle- 
dazzle sports extravaganza. Above the seats of the main 
stadium, for instance, will be a circular deflector. The 
device has been designed to shade the football field dur- 
ing playing hours which vary from month to month. It 
will also hold 500 floodlights for night football games and 
continued on ncj'l po'je 



In Alexander Leydenfro.'^t's drawing, based on official Soviet 
drawings and photographs, the view is across the main area of 
the new sports center toward Moscow. Across the river, linked to 
the area by a broad avenue, is Moscow University (i), flanked by 
the Lenin Hills i2i. The Moscow River (at will be widened and 
channeled. To the left is the swimming stadium (4), at cen- 
ter the main stadium 'St, with the stadium for handball and oth- 
er sports at right. At lower right is the covered gymnasium 
(7i, and scattered over the entire area are football fields, tennis 
courts, track-meet areas and other facilities together with decora- 
tive walks and pools. Moscow itself i«i looms in the distance*. 
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HANDBALL COURT STADIUM also provides for many other 
sports. Arena measures 264 by 132 feet, with provisions for 200* 
by-SD-foot artificial rink and special entrance for automobiles 
directly into arena. There are 23 rows of stands, caf^, snack 
bars, two large training rooms at the disposal of contestants. 


COVERED GYMNASIUM will be one of world’s largest. The 
arena measures 200 by 99 feet and can be used for all kinds of 
sports events, including ice hockey. Special features are an ele> 
vated track and a collapsible platform for concerts, lectures or 
meetings. The entire gymnasium is air-conditioned throughout. 


MOSCOW’S OLYMPIAN FIELDS 

conlinued from jniye X5 

provide illumination for television and newsreels. Simul- 
taneously it will help protect the arena from strong winds 
blowing across from the Lenin Hills. As Soviet sports offi- 
cials point out, a wind velocity of more than 6.6 feet per 
second would make track records inaccurate. 

The Russians are trying out a new gimmick in the 
smaller stadium, too. First-row spectators have been ele- 
vated one tier so as not to distract the players. As the Rus- 
sian magazine Sporting Games indicates, “The calm white 
walls surrounding the arena will further help the players to 
concentrate on the game.” Nor will teams be distracted by 
warming up on the playing fields. A pair of warmup halls 
is being built under the stadium. And when the game is 
done, a player will not merely repair to the showers; he 
may relax like a tsar, or a quota-meeting worker, in an 
oversized bathtub witli a built-in seat. 


A battalion of architects under the direction of Alex- 
ander Vlasov, the man who executed a 100-yard dash from 
New York back to Russia last year after being accused of 
overdecorating Moscow buildings, has designed a waterfall 
which will cascade over the outside wall of the swimming- 
pool stadium. However, they have also thought to install 
a functional heating system under the pool which will per- 
mit water-polo teams to practice seven months a year. A 
freezing system in the covered arena will permit hockey 
players to disport themselves in summer. Playing hockey 
in the frostbite temperatures of a Russian winter never 
bothered a Russian, but it has severely hampered foreign- 
ers. A team from Britain played in the open-air Dynamo 
Stadium last winter before a crowd of 11,000 who sat in 
the unprotected stands in a temperature of 26 below. Co- 
gnac and wine were sold in the interests of self-preservation, 
but the situation wasn’t serious enough to permit the sale 
of vodka. 

Until now Moscow has never had a big indoor arena. 
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Indoor events— boxing, for example— are usually staged in 
the Circus at a time when the troupe is off playing in the 
hinterlands. When Sonja Henie came barreling into town 
from Oslo intent on staging her ice show in Moscow, the 
Circus was busy playing the circus. When Miss Henie sug- 
gested requisitioning the Bolshoi Theater, that hallowed 
gold-and-plush auditorium sacred to the concert and bal- 
let, the Russians were aghast. 

The new covered stadium, completely air-conditioned, 
can hold as many as 17,000 spectators, depending on the 
games, and it will be larger than the Paris Velodrome 
d'Hiver. A roomy training room can be converted into a 
meeting room at a moment's notice, and a collapsible plat- 
form can be raised in the main hall for mass meetings. 

In the Russian athletic scheme, the arena under the 
stands is not merely a place to decide partisan feelings. 
The space under the main stadium is being divided into 
four floors each girded by a circular passageway wide 
enough to drive an electric car. On the top floor there will 
be lodgings for 340 competitors as well as a pressroom con- 
nected to the pre.«5s box in the stands. The third floor will 
house eight gymnasiums, a conference hall for 250, two 
movie theaters each holding 250, a restaurant for 300, and 
a caf6 for 300. 

The comfort of the Socialist Soviet spectator seems to 
have become a prime consideration. Five thou.sand citizens 
can eat at one time in the restaurants, snack bars, mobile 
kitchens and local automats. It will be quite an improve- 
ment over the situation this winter when I watched young- 
sters ski along a path to Dynamo Stadium en route to a 
hockey game, stop to buy snow-dusted, cream-stuffed crul- 
lers from a snow-dusted lady vendor. Between haU’es of 
the game (played with a ball and curved sticks) between 
the Sverdlovsk Officers Club and the local Dynamo team, 
a spectator could stave off hunger with an Slti orange or 
a 90{i chocolate bar. 

In the Luzhniki sports center there will be tonic, too, 
for the Soviet soul. Burbling fountains will delight the ear, 
decorous pools will relieve the eye, leafy trees will shade 
the brow. Frescoes will decorate the principal buildings and 


wide promenades will lead down to the banks of the river. 

A spur line of Moscow's famed subway is being extended 
to accommodate the university and the sports center. 
The Moscow River will be widened and a higher eleva- 
tion provided -for the park as a protection against spring 
floods. Boat races will be held on the river and piers 
are being installed “for the use of visitors in attaching 
their vessels.” Not only will there be free parking for the 
comrades’ yachts, but, says the Soviet architectural jour- 
nal, “luxurious lawns will serve as a background for the 
calm and bright outlines of the sports buildings. . . . This,” 
the magazine concludes, “will create a feeling of triumph 
and glory.” With all this new equipment, it would seem 
that Ivan is at last ready to play for keeps. (S_n.P^ 



CHIEF ARCHITECT Alexander Vlasov (center) looks over an 
earlier project, the rebuilding of Kiev, with his two assistants. 
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SATURDAY'S HERO 
KEN VENTURI 



Virtually born with a spoon (of the 
KolfinB variety! in his hand, Venturi 
has been playing serious golf since 
S. Father and mother are both golf- 
ing bulfs, and rec-ently his father left 
business to run the golf shop at a 
San Francisco municipal course . . . 
Through high school and San Jose 
State College Ken’s whole life was 
golf. Won the first of his three S.F. 
City titles at 17, has al.so been ('ali- 
fornia State Champion. While still 
in college, Ken caught the eye of K<1 
Lowery, big Lincoln-Meroury dealer 
in San Francisco and member of the 
executive committee of the U.S. Golf 
A.ssociation. Lowery gave him job as 
car salesman, which meant he would 
be one of the promising young ama- 
teurs l.,owery sponsors . . . Ken was 
member of 1952 Americas Cup and 
1953 Walker Cup teams, won all his 
matches. As Walker Cup player he 
was automatically bid to the 1954 
Ma-sters, where he finished 16th . . . 
Ken was drafted in 1954 and assigned 
to Fort Orel, where commanding gen- 
eral, a golf enthusiast who had just 
built a course at the fort, saw that he 
got time for practice. Ken sjient his 
la.st Army year in Austria where he 
picked up the putter he used so well 
for three days at Augusta . . . Last 
fall he resumed his jol) with Lowery 
(he has sold 47 cars since September), 
an<l has had time for daily golf as 
well, inclu<ling matches with Ama- 
teur Champ Harvie Ward, another 
Lowery salesman-golfer. Until Mas- 
tt*rs lias failed to go under par in 
only two tournament or exhibition 
rounds this year :at Thoenix Open 
where he tied for sixth ■. Recently has 
been coached by Byron Xelson, c!o.se 
friend of Lowery’s and go'ifather of 
Ken’s month-old son. Cool and con- 
fident, Ken says hi.< big goal this 
year is U.S. Open title. 


AND THEN -JACKIE 

That was the story of the last day at Augusta in what 
will also go down as the Masters Ken Venturi almost won 


by HERBERT WARREN WIND 


T tiL 1956 Mastkks will go down in 
the books as the tournament won 
by a smiling, tousle-haired fellow 
named Jack Burke. It will also go down 
in the memory of golfers for a long 
time to come as the Masters that a 
lanky young amateur named Ken Ven- 
turi lost. 

For three da'/./Jing days Venturi was 
within reach of a prize no amateur in 
the history of the Ma.sters has ever 
been able to seize. But the Masters is 
a drama in four acts, not three, and on 
tile fourth day it was exit Ken \'enturi 
and enter Jackie Burke. 

It is always too glib to state that 
any 72-hole tournament is won or lost 
on any one hole. At the .same time, the 
winning and the losing of the 20th 
Masters at the Augusta National Golf 
Club last week was decisively influ- 
enced by the way the three men lead- 
ing the field fared on the 71st. The par- 
4 17th, which measures exactly 400 
yards, requires that the drive be accu- 
rately placed between two hefty pines 
wliich patrol the “landing area” of the 
uphill fairway and then demands a 
skillful approacli to the slightly pla- 
teaued green, especially when the pin 
is located, as it was on the final day, 
some 20 feet directly beyond the for- 
ward edge of the bland, white trap that 
guard.s the entrance to the green. 

Late Sunday afternoon, with the 
wind still prowling over the course as 
the fourth and final round wore on, the 
three leaders came to the 17th — Cary 
MiddlecofT, Jack Burke Jr., Ken Ven- 
turi, in that set|uence and almost in 
succession. An hour and a half earlier it 
appeared that Middlecoff, defending 
champion and perhap.s the finest golfer 
in the world over the 12 months since 
that victory, had killed his chances on 
the front nine of catching young Ven- 
turi, who had led the tournament frt)m 
the opening hole and who carried a 
four-stroke margin into the final round. 
On the 5th and 7th holes, MiddlecofT 
had suffered two inexplicable lapses, 


four-putting the 5th for a double- 
bogej’ 6 and picking up another dou- 
ble bogey on the 7th when he fluffed a 
comparatively simple little pitch into 
the trap he was attempting to pitcli 
over. Computing their relative scores 
through the 7th hole, Cary had trailed 
Venturi by six shots. When he came to 
the fateful 17th, however, he was only 
one shot off the pace at that exact 
moment, due in a measure to Cary’s 
settling down and in an e<)ual measure 
to Ken’s sudden loss of form after he 
had made the turn. With the gate still 
open, Cary mis-hit his approach to the 
17ih, his chip was feeble, he needed 
three putts— yet another double bogey. 
In the final analysis, this did it. fie 
parred the 18th and finished with a 
total of 291. 

INJUNCTION TO A GHOST 

Some 10 minutes after Middlecoff 
had taken his costly 6, Jack Burke, 
paired with his sidekick MikeSouchak, 
came to the 17th. One of the most gen- 
uinely appealing persons in golf, the 
son of a professional who tied for sec- 
ond in the 1920 U.S. Open, Jack, the 
perennial rookie of the year, has for al- 
most a decade been one of the game’s 
most accomplished players, but he had 
never been able to break through and 
win a major championship. The 1956 
Masters seemed beyond his grasp too. 
Four shots behind Middlecoff and a 
full eight behind Venturi at the start 
of the final round, Jack had pla.ved 
steadily and well if not brilliantly. 
Unregarded and unwatched, he had 
ghosted his w'ay, when the leaders fal- 
tered, to within a shot of both Venturi 
and Middlecoff after the loth hole. He 
parred the 16th. On the 17th, helped 
by a big following wind, he swatted a 
long drive up the hill. He cut his ap- 
proach with his eight-iron neatly over 
the trap to some 15 feet from the hole. 
He sank the putt for a birdie 3. (“I 
didn’t think the ball would reach the 
cup,” he later commented. “That wind 
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BURKE TOOK CHARGE 


just absolutely took that ball in.”) 
Souchak enshrouded Jack in a bear- 
like embrace and whipped him on: 
“C’mon, man, They’re still making 
bogeys out here. Let’s go.” Burke— 
and for the first time he realized that 
he could win — managed his par on the 
18th and finished with a total of 289. 

Some 10 minutes after Burke had 
made his birdie, Ken Venturi came to 
the 17th. For the first three days Ken 
had been practically the whole story. 
He had played in the event once be- 
fore, in 1954, the year that Billy Joe 
Patton almost did the impossible. Ken 
qualified for an invitation that year on 
the strength of being a member of the 
1953 Walker Cup team. He had tied 
for 16th, which earned him an auto- 
matic invitation to the 1955 Ma.sters, 
but had been unable to attend. His en- 
forced absence last April and his solid 
reputation as one of the country’s fin- 
est young players were the reasons he 
drew a special invitation this year 
from the previous winners of the Mas- 
ters, who annually select one player 
not otherwise qualified to play in the 
tournament. 

A cool and careful golfer, the slim 
young man seemed a certain winner 
when he arrived at the 63rd tee with a 
six-shot lead over Middiecoff. Then 
things began to go sour. He went over 
par on the 9th when he missed a three- 
footer. He slipped a shot over on the 
10th and the 11th, pushing two fairly 
short putts off line, and he slipped an- 
other shot over par on the 12th, the 
14th and the 15th, quite unable to re- 
cover his concentration and his poise 
under the pressure. He got his par on 
the 16th. Jack Burke was just finish- 
ing the 18th when Ken came to the 
17th, and he knew he needed two pars 
to tie. His drive was more than ade- 
quate. He hit his iron to the green 
firmly, a little too firmly, considering 
the strength of the wind behind him. 
The ball hobbled over the back edge of 
the green and rolled some seven or 
eight yards down the bank. It took 
him 3 to get down. That, in effect, was 
the tournament. Ken parred the 18th 
and finished with a total of 290. 

Contested under what Bob Jones 
called ‘‘the hardest playing conditions 
we’ve ever had in this tournament,” 


the 20th Masters was as flavorful as 
ever, thoroughly exciting and basically 
unpredictable from start to finish. 
Here, in summary, is the course it 
took from day to day: 

First Roiincl 

The wide Georgia sky was a heavy 
gray, and a light drizzle (which kept 
up most of the day) was beginning to 
fall when Freddy McLeod and Jock 
Hutchison, traditionally the first pair 
out, teed off at 10:12 on Thursday 
morning. Jock, who won the British 
Open in 1921 and who is now 72, 
missed a four-footer for his birdie on 
the long 2nd but rectified matters on 
the next par 5, the 520-yard 8th, by 
flicking a wee niblick pitch over a green 
contour and into the cup for his 4. He 
made the turn in 42, as did Freddy, 
who won the U.S. Open in 1908 and is 
now 74. On the in-nine, Freddy ran 
into a slew of 6s and finished with a 
48 for a 90, but Jock kept right on 
purring along, adding a 41 for a most 
respectable 83. With those great old 
hands of his, Hutchison was carrying 
the ball about 220 yards on the aver- 
age off the tees but he was not entirely 
happy with his driving. ‘‘You know 
what I’m doing, Fred,” he said, dis- 
placing his economy-sized cigar for 
a brief moment. ‘‘I’m not turning 
enough going back.” 

Jock’s score, of course, didn’t stand 
up very long. As a matter of fact, it is 
hard to remember a Masters in which 
the field collectively scored so low on 
the opening day. While the drizzle did 
not make the fairways overly beavj’, 
it did make the greens wonderfully 
approachable and puttable. 

MAD STRETCH IN THE RAIN 

Early in the afternoon Doug Ford 
posted a 2-under-par 70, and shortly 
afterward Shelley Mayfield came in 
with a 68 after an extremely well- 
played if explosive round. This was 
quite a shot in the arm to Mayfield’s 
fans, for Shelley annually experiences a 
lot of trouble in getting off on the right 
foot in this tournament, an affliction 
Gene Littler also suffers from. Part- 
nered with Henry Cotton (who looked 
about as British as mom’s apple pie in 
a blue baseball-type cap), Gene, after a 
continued on next paye 


SUNDAY'S WINNER 
JACK BURKE JR. 



Like Venturi, John Jo.seph Durke Jr. 
(Jackie to the public, Jack to his 
friends) ha.s been a golfer .since age 
of 7. When only 12 he shot a 69, first 
qualified for U.S. Open at 16, turned 
pro at 19. Now 33, his youthful 
appearance earned him Bob Hope’s 
gag, ‘‘The pro at Boy’s Town,” al- 
though his real home club is big Con- 
cord Hotel in New York’s Catskills 
. . . Until he won Masters, his first 
major championship, Burke .seemed 
in danger of developing chronic run- 
ner-upitis, not having won a tourna- 
ment since Inverness in Toledo in 
1953. ‘‘I was beginning to think I’d 
never win one,” he said. “Second 
place is nice, but it gets awfully tiring 
after a while” . . . After four war 
years, Jackie returned to golf under 
wing of V'eteran Jimmy Demaret, 
who had been his father's assistant 
when Jackie was young.ster. Ea.sygo- 
ing Demaret tried to teach serious 
young Jackie to relax. "Jackie al- 
ways had the shots,” says Jimmy, 
“but he takes his game too seriously. 
I tried to teach him to .slack off a 
little bit and loo.sen up.” Jimmy also 
taught Jackie his love for flashy golf- 
ing clothes . . . Jackie’s first big vic- 
tory was Metropolitan Open in 1949. 
Then, after long string of seconds, he 
changed from blade to mallet-type 
putter in 1952, quickly won four 
straight on winter circuit and took 
second in Masters before again as- 
suming also-ran role. However, in 
three years as Ryder Cup player 
(195I-53-55t has never been beaten 
. . . Still maintains official residence 
in Houston, with comely wife lelene 
and two small sons, but spends most 
of year on pro circuit. His $6,000 
winnings at Augusta put him among 
top earners this year. Like Venturi, 
his goal is U.S. Open, where his fa- 
ther tied for second in 1920. 
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MASTERS GOLF 

coitliuucd from ~!i 

wobbly :18 out, fouKht his way homo in 
35 for a 73. a working figure at least. 
This was the same score— 73--that 
four other strong c-ontender.s had to 
settle for: .Jimmy Demaret, Mike Sou- 
chak, Julius Boros and Sam Snead, 
still a little overweight and undertour- 
namented after his season in the .sun. 

Along with Mayfield’s, there were 
four other sub-70 rounds. Tommy Boll 
was 68, holding his poise and every- 
thing else in check after suffering 
through a double bogey on the 9th. 
Ben Hogan was around in 69 — a steady 
rain of 15 4s and three 3s, a round rem- 
iniscent of Jones’s classic 66 at Sun- 
ningdale which was also devoid of a 5 
or a 2. Cary Middlecoff was 67. One 
under par at the turn, Cary went off 
on one of his characteristic “mad 
stretches,’’ birdieing the 11th, then the 
13th. then the 14th and then the 15th. 
Middlecoff must surely be one of the 
great rain player.s of all time. “It seems 
to keep me from thinking too much, 
when it’s wet,’’ he was explaining after 
his round. “I know I can carry the ball 
a long way. I know my ball will stop on 
the greens. I stop being too meticulous. 
A wet course just seems to clean my 
mind out.’’ 

But the round of the day was the 
66 (32-34') compiled by the relaxed and 
affable Ken Venturi, who has played a 
great deal of golf with Byron Nelson 
and whose shotmaking shows it. Ken 
was off with an incredible rush, four 
consecutive birdies. He dropped a 
stroke to par on the lOth and then really 
set up his round with an eagle 3 on 
the famous 13th, that 470-yard dogleg 
where the green is backed by a hillside 
of red and pink azaleas and fronted by 
the waters of Rae’s Creek. After an 
only moderately long drive Ken elected 
to try to carry the creek, smashed 
a three-wood well onto the green 
and holed a tough, uphill 20-footer. 
(When his playing partner, Billy Joe 
Patton, who was 14 feet from the cup 
after a magnificent four-iron, then 
holed his putt, the gallery had the rare 
treat of watching two men both eagle 
the same hole.) Venturi finished calmly 
with four pars and a birdie on the 16th 
and became, with his 66, the first ama- 
teur ever to hold the undisputed lead 
in the Masters after the first round. 

.Second Hound 

A gusty wind swept over the course 
until late in the afternoon. It made the 
Augusta National a much rougher cus- 
tomer to deal witli. AI)etted by the in- 
termittent sunshine, the wind dried out 
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the greens a bit and, though they re- 
mained on the slow side as far as putting 
went, it was no longer prudent to play 
approach shots boldly for the flag, as 
most of the players had done with 
considerable success on the moist first 
day. And there was always the wind 
to reckon with. 

To cite one extreme example. Bob 
Rosburg, with the wind stiff in his 
face, decided he would need a four-iron 
to hit that long, lean 12th green which 
runs at a traverse to the tee some 155 
yards away. Just as Bob moved into 
his shot, the wind shut down abruptly 
and completely, as if someone had 
pressed a button. The ball, with noth- 
ing to fight its way into, flew over the 
creek before the green, over the green, 
over the .steep bank of rough behind the 
green, over the fence and out of bounds. 
The wind then resumed as suddenly as 
it had stopped. Rosburg stayed with 


TOP FIN 

Jack Hiirkc Jr. 72 
Ken Venturi 66 
Cary MiddlecofT 67 
.Sam Snead 73 
Lloyd Mangrum 72 
Jerry Barber 71 
Doug Ford 70 

Tommy Holt 68 
Shelley .Mayfield 68 
Ben Bogan 6!) 


ISHERS 

71 75 71 28‘J 

60 75 80 290 

72 75 77 291 

76 72 71 292 
7J 72 74 292 
72 76 75 294 
72 75 77 294 

74 78 76 296 
74 SO 74 296 
78 74 75 296 


his four-iron and this lime hit a lovely 
shot 10 feet from the stick. 

The 12th also gave Ken Venturi 
some bother. His tee shot, a four-iron, 
finished high up the bank beyond the 
green, and he had no alternative other 
than to flick the ball delicately down 
and accept two putts and a bogey 4. 
At the time this happened, the mild- 
eyed, easy-gaited San Franciscan was 
still leading the field, but he had just 
previously taken a bogey on the 11th 
and there was some trepidation among 
his swelling gallery that the young 
man might at length be feeling the 
pressure. He certainly had not up to 
that point. He had gone out in 34, 2 
under par, by dint of some steady, in- 
telligent shotniaking and an exciting 
eagle 3 on the long, uphill 8th. Venturi 
began this hole anything but auspi- 
ciously, slapping his drive far to the 
right. It was headed deep into a grove 
of pines when it hit a tree trunk and 
ricocheted back onto the fairway. Ken 
then powdered a big three-wood all the 
way to the right-hand apron of the 


punehbow'l green, some 40 yards short 
of the pin tucked just about six feet be- 
yond and below the crest of a sizable 
ridge. Ken was all set to play the shot 
with a -seven-iron. He changed his mind 
at the last moment, switched to a six- 
iron, and played a beautiful running 
chip that just did crawl up to the top 
of the ridge and had that one turn left 
that started it trickling down the far 
side of the ridge— and into the cup. 

Far from folding after his bogeys on 
the 11th and 12th, Venturi, back to 
even par for his round at that point, 
played his way home, birdie, par, 
birdie, par, par, birdie— and almost as 
effortlessly as that. His 69, the lowest 
of the four sub-par rounds of the day, 
gave him a halfway total of 135 (equal- 
ling the 36-ho)e mark set by Picard 
in 1935 and tied by Nelson in 1942). 
It also gave him a comfortable four- 
stroke lead over his closest pursuer, 
Cary Middlecoff. 

A MUTTERING MONOLOGUE 

Venturi has a compact, fairly rhyth- 
mic swing but it i.s only when his hands 
enter the hitting area that he suddenly 
becomes a truly impressive golfer. Like 
his mentor, Nelson, and his colleague, 
Harvie Ward, he has a solid control of 
the club at impact and he hits his shots, 
his irons particularly, with exceptional 
firmness and .style. The excellence of 
his putting these first two days was 
somewhat surprising, though. He was 
not an especially good putter before 
entering the Army in 1954, and it was 
the one department of his golf game lie 
was not able to practice during his tour 
of duly overseas in Austria, there being 
no putting greens in the town in which 
he was stationed. In his last big cham- 
pionship, the 1955 British Amateur, his 
ragged touch on the greens was the 
deciding factor in the ding-dong third- 
round match he lost to Billy Joe Pat- 
ton 1 up. 

Concentrating only sporadically, 
quite unlike Ben Hogan, Ben Hogan 
needed 78 blows to get around. Sam 
Snead, muttering an endless mono- 
logue of disgust, needed 76. As the old 
Scotsman .said, “It’s nae possible but 
it’s a fact.’’ At the halfway mark in 
the tournament they have dominated 
for so many years, Snead and Hogan 
were 14 and 12 strokes, respectively, 
behind the pace setter. 

Third Hound 

To get back into the battle with 
Venturi and Middlecoff, the players 
still within hailing distance of the two 
leaders were faced on Saturday with the 
necessity of firing an extremely low 
round. For the second day in a row', a 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



twisting wind was abroad, blowing 
much more fiercely than the day be- 
fore and forcing the golfers to hunch 
low over their putts on the particularly 
exposed greens to avoid being blown 
off balance. Under these conditions— 
any man who broke 78 had sliot an able 
round — it was not surprising that no 
one broke 72, the par for the course, 
and that only three players ecjualed 
it — the veterans Mangrum, Boros and 
Snead. Mayfield, with an 80, and Bolt, 
with a 78, were clear out of contention. 
Ford and Burke got around in 75, but 
since this was also the .score which Ven- 
turi and Middlecoff negotiated, the 
day ended much as it had started; the 
tournament had apparently re.so!ved 
itself into a two-man competition, and 
Venturi was still leading Middlecoff by 
four strokes. 

The focal point of the day, of course, 
was Middlecoff’s pursuit of Venturi. 
Playing three twosomes behind the cool 
young amateur, Cary (juickly closed 
the gap between them. Aided by two 
15-foot putts that (Irojjped for him, he 
was out in 35 to Venturi’s 40. At this 
point he had not only caught his man 
hut had moved out in front by a stroke, 
and it looked for all the world as if 
Middlecoff might add another stroke 
or two to his lead before the round was 
completed. Venturi had been playing 
much sturdier tee-to-green golf than 
his score indicated, but he had missed 
three or four eminently holeahle putts 
going out, including a two-footer on 
the 9th. His luck, that always impor- 
tant ingredient of good scoring, was 
not running as well for him as it had 
been. On the 7lh, a shortish par 4 
where his tee shot finished at the edge 
of the rough, the back of his ball ended 
up snuggled against a pine cone. It was 
impossible to move the pine cone with- 
out moving the ball also. Ken attempt- 
ed on his approach to cut beneath the 
cone and then contact the ball, but 
the shot failed to come off and the ball 
plopped into a trap before the green. 
He came out to six feet and then threw 
his par away by missing that putt. 

\'enturi proceeded to go five strokes 
over par when he bogeyed the llth. 
Then, when it .seemed that the young 
man had had it, he pulled himself to- 
gether and began a most remarkable 
mid-round comeback. 

Since Venturi goes about his bu.si- 
ness with the assured deliberateness of 
a grizzled relief pitcher, it wa.s rather 
in character that his surge commenced 
with a fine hit of judgment: on the 
13lh, with the pin set in the far right- 
hand corner, he chose to play his sec- 
ond shot short of the creek. He made 


this conservative strategy pay off by 
pitching to within five feet of the cup 
with his wedge and holing the putt for 
his first birdie of the day. He followed 
this with a birdie on the tough 420- 
yard 14th, holing from six feet after 
cracking a great seven-iron approach 
that actually ran over the corner of the 
hole. With the wind in his face on the 
long loth, he again played his second 
purposely short of the pond before the 
green, again pitched up to five feet 
with his wedge, and holed that one. 
Ken finished with j)ar, bogey, par, but 
his brilliant run of three consecutive 
birdies had altered the whole complex- 
ion of his round — and Middlecoff's re- 
newed pursuit. Cary birdied the llth 
and matched \'enturi’s birdie on the 
13th, which compensated to a degree 
for the three strokes he lost to par on 


BURKE SMILES cover faco.s of winner 
Jackie and wife leiene. The.se expre.-v-^ions 

the loth, 12th and 14th. He came to 
the 18 th, that rough finishing hole that 
is more than 400 yards long and all up- 
hill, needing a 4 for a 73 that would 
have left him only two shots off Ven- 
turi’s total. Cary’s approach drifted 
into the trap at the right of the green. 
He made a fine recovery, his ball com- 
ing to re.st five feet or so above the cup 
on this fast, slanting green. He missed 
that putt and then he missed his 
two-footer coming back. 

So it was a 6 and a 75, not a 4 and a 
73, and for all his elegant golf in the 
wind, Cary’s chase had ended pre- 
cisely where he had begun it: four 
strokes back. 

Fourth Hount! 

While everyone was shuttling be- 
tween Middlecoff and Venturi and 
working out arithmetical tables that 


would have done credit to Einstein, 
Jack Burke, llie invisible man in be- 
tween, quietly made up stroke after 
stroke, nine strokes in all, on the lead- 
er. He had almost completed his fine 
71 (3.5-36, with 29 puttsi before either 
^’enturi's gallery or Middlecoff’s gal- 
lery (or, for that matter, Burke’s “gal- 
lery”! appreciated that Jack was a se- 
rious contender, let alone a possible 
win ner. 

Of course, it is never an altogether 
happy occasion when a golfer who has 
played as handsomely as V'enturi did 
most of the way lets a tournament 
slide from his liands. The heartening 
aspect is that in Venturi’s case it is not 
mere persiflage to say he will probably 
win many important tournaments in 
the years ahead. He should; he is that 
good a golfer. And he has the cool 


were mirrored in the faces of his fellow 
pros in one of golf’,s most popular victories. 

concentration one always associates 
with the foremost goiters. 

And if there w'as one golfer whom 
it was a pleasure to see walking in the 
door that had been left open by both 
Venturi and .Middlecoff, it was Jack 
Burke. The measure of the man, in 
brief, was the reply he made a few 
yeans ago when a friend asked him why 
he didn’t comport himself more like a 
celebrity-athlete — the life was his for 
the doing. “That’s easy,” Jack an- 
swered. "I choose to spend a good pro- 
portion of my time with my wife and 
our kids because 20 years from now 
I’d like to have a few other thing.s in 
my life than just the joy of being rec- 
ognized when I walk into a restau- 
rant.” The green coat of a Masters 
champion becomes Jack, and Jack be- 
comes the green coat. end 
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Lexington is n land of fences— solid, strong and high fences. 
At Cahtmet they are clean and white, glistening 

in the sun as they twist gracefully around the tulip poplars 


Spring in Kentucky 


I 





Keeneland Race Course, in the heart of 
the Thoroughbred country, opens the season this week 


by WHITNEY TOWER 

I N all of America there are few localities that can match 
the Bluegrass country of Kentucky for springtime beau- 
ty and splendor. Across the rolling sweep of the hills of 
this rich and magnificent acreage the gentle breezes of 
spring ripple the length and breadth of carefully nurtured 
pastures surrounded by romantic dogwood and stately 
locust and sugar maple trees. 

This may be the land of tobacco and whisky, of the last 
of the authentic Kentucky colonels {see page 4f). But it is 
also the home of the Thoroughbred-race-horse-breeding 
industry, a business so enormous today that a horse can 
sell for more than a million dollars. 

These days, as they have been for recent weeks, visitors 
are pouring into the land of the Bluegrass as never before 
— many as house guests of the owners of such breeding 
establishments as Calumet Farm, Normandy Farm and 
Circle M Farm (pictured on the following pages), some 
moving cheerfully into such well-known I^exington hostel- 
ries as the Campbell House, the Lafayette and Phoenix 
hotels to spend a pleasant week or more on a round of 
leisurely farm inspections by morning and immersion in 
the intimate atmosphere of racing at the Keeneland Race 
Course during the afternoons. Of one thing visitors can be 
sure: wherever they go in Lexington from now until the 
Kentucky Derby post-mortems are over next month, the 
conversation will center around race horses. Experts will 
discourse on bloodlines, breeding theories and the merits 
of a new crop of wobbly-legged foals. What looks like a 
prize crop of yearlings to one breeder is often nothing more 
than ordinary to his critical neighbor. But at the Keene- 
land track this week and next, many a Kentucky-bred — 
including some choice Kentucky Derby candidates— will 
have a chance to show his wares. And even at the track 
the visitor to Kentucky is expected to know what it’s all 
about. So much so that the guidance afforded by a public 
address system during the races has been omitted. But 
in Lexington this is a convenience nobody seems to miss. 
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fJrazing peacefully In a pasture bemic an enormous Calumet brood mare barn, a contented 




more remnins close btf her resting neirborn (oal, who soon enough will leave her side forever 




Lexington has its memories of the past 
as icell as occasions for happy rejoicing. Pink 
and it'hite dagirood siirroiind the quiet T/ioroughhret' 
graveyard on the C. I‘. Whitney farn. 
where rest the remains of sucti as Whisk Hrooni II, 
Jtegrel and Equipoise. }iearhy. 
before a blue-tiled reminder of France (left) 
at E. Harry Ryan's \ormandy Farm, a groom walks 
leisurely with a young foal. And at Leslie Combs ll's 
Spendthrift Farm (opposite) a post. Derby parly 
meets under the shade of a black locust 
against the gentle backdrop of a rolling pasture 







More sliird!/ fences create si/niholic partitions among the stallion paddocks 

at .Mrs. Edu ard S. .Moore's Circle M. Farm, tince part of Idle Hour, a home of champions 



CONVERSATION PIECE: 


SUBJECT: P.T. CHINN 


The last of the great Kentucky colonels, still in vigorous 
by GERALD HOLLAND action at 81. conducts a tour of the Bluegrass country and 

recalls his own great and gaudy days as a top U.S. horseman 


The Kentucky colonel, as an institution, is as dead as Daniel 
Boone. He flourished in a day long gone and finished with. 
He inored in a world populated by “fine, game gentlemen” 
ayid “lovely, charming, gracious /ad?>8” and servants loyal 
and true. He rode to hounds and owned a string of race 
horses and sometimes tucked a 45 caliber revolver in his belt 
against the chance of a remark casting aspersions on Ken- 
tucky womanhood. The stage setting he created for himself 
survives him: the white fences enclosing the pastures and 
the broad verandas of the old mansions. But now the stage 
is occupied by the colonel’s modern countertype: a more ef- 
ficient fellow but certainly colorless by comparison. How- 
ever, there is a< least one authentic specimen of the old 
Kentucky colonel around, and what follows is an account 
of a visit with him. 

I N A I’BIVATE DINING ROOM of the Thoroughbred Club 
of America on the parlor floor of the Phoenix Hotel in 
Lexington, Philip Thompson Chinn, last of the oldtime 
Kentucky colonels and certainly the most respectable ras- 
cal in the history of horse rac- 
ing, cut into his steak, peered 
at it and laid down his knife 
and fork. 

"John,” he said to John 
Smallwood, the waiter, stand- 
ing by expectantly, "this ap- 
pears to me to be as fine a 
piece of sirloin as I've seen in 
my 81 years upon this earth. 

But please be good enough to 
take it back to the kitchen, 
give my compliments to the 
chef and ask him to give it a 
little more fire. Get the idea?” 

“Yes, Colonel,” said John 
Smallwood, taking the platter 
with the air of a man who had 
acted out the ritual many 
times before. 

“Now then,” said Colonel 
Chinn, easing his big, broad- 
shouldered frame back into 
his chair and running a hand 
through his thinning mane of 
white hair, “we were talking about great race horses. 
Well, when you talk about great race horses, you start with 
Man o’ War and put him in a class all by himself and go on 
from there. Then, if you ask my opinion, I will say that I 
consider Swaps to be as great a horse as I have ever seen. 
If he had been a whole horse at Chicago and not a cripple. 


I believe he would have beaten Nashua by five lengths.” 

This highly controversial declaration was received with 
respect by the others at the table. For in Lexington, Colo- 
nel Chinn is considered to be as competent a judge of 
horseflesh as any man alive and as much an institution of 
the Bluegrass country as mint juleps and the white fences 
around the horse farms. He has lived all his years entirely 
in the world of the Thoroughbreds. His father and his 
uncle owned Leonatus, the Kentucky Derby winner of 
1883. His wife, the late Elsie Ferguson Chinn, was a grand- 
niece of Price McGrath, owner of Aristides, the first 
Derby winner. 

As Colonel Phil grew up, he was a boy jockey, a trainer, 
a breeder. But he was to make his great reputation as a 
supersalesman of horses. For years, back in the ’20s, he 
dominated the yearling sales at Saratoga and Keeneland 
and set records for prices (he got $70,000 for Hustle On as 
a yearling) and averages that stood up until the horse 
boom after World War II. 

This day, as he lunched at the Thoroughbred Club, the 
Colonel was savoring anoth- 
er special occasion. He had 
agreed to conduct a visitor on 
a tour of the countryside and 
reminisce along the way. The 
notion appealed to him and 
he had proposed the luncheon 
as a good way to begin. 

Now, John Smallwood, the 
waiter, re-entered the room 
and again placed the plat- 
ter before the Colonel who 
promptly complimented him 
not only on the appearance of 
the steak, but upon his own 
character and personal integ- 
rity as well. 

As the luncheon proceeded, 
the name of Sunny Jim Fitz- 
simmons, whose portrait hangs 
on the wall as one of the 
Thoroughbred Club’s Honor 
Guests, came up. The Colo- 
nel put down his knife and 
fork and said carefully: 

"I can see absolutely no improvement that any man 
could make in the way Jim Fitzsimmons trains a horse. Or 
in the way Ben Jones and Preston Burch and Max Hirsch 
train a horse.” 

"How about yourself, Colonel,” said a guest. “I mean 
continued on next page 
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SUBJECT: P. T. CHINN 

continued from j>age il 

when you were Uaining horses like 
Night Stick and Torchbearer for the 
big betting races in the old days, I 
guess that must have been pretty 
nerve-wracking?” 

The Colonel thought a moment, 
chewing his steak. 

‘‘You know,” he said after a mo- 
ment, ‘‘I never did care much for 
steak. The only reason I eat it is that 
the doctors at Mayo’s told me to— 
for protein, to build up my blood. 
Now I’ll tell you why I quit training 
excessively. I found myself commenc- 
ing to sit down heavy.” 

He looked at his mystified question- 
er. "That was exactly it, boss,” said the 
Colonel. ‘‘I was the big coup trainer, 
there’d be bets of $30 and $40 and 
$50,000 on my horses. I’d have a big 
side bet of my own. Get the idea? Well, 
one day Torchbearer was running and 
Earl Sande was riding him. I went to 
Earl when he was getting on the horse 
and I said, ‘Earl, this horse has human 
intelligence. He prejudges the start and 
you have got to be on the alert. He will 
sense the start coming before you do. 
Be very careful.’ Well, the start came 
and Torchbearer broke with Earl and 
threw his feet right out of the stirrups. 
Earl was hanging on to keep from being 
thrown entirely. I couldn’t tell what in 
the world was happening. But then 
Earl managed to right himself and go 
on to finish second, only got boat by a 
couple of lengths for all the trouble at 
the start. But I had $10,000 straight 
on that horse, and after the race was 
over I sat down awful heavy. Now I 
was a devotee of boxing and I’d noticed 
that when a boxer came back to his 
corner and sat down heavy on that 
stool, he was on the way out. Get the 
idea? So that day it struck me that 
the same thing had happened to me. 
And that’s why I quit training for the 
big betting races.” 

“Speaking of big betting,” a lunch- 
eon guest said, “I guess bettors didn’t 
come any bigger than Harry Sinclair, 
the oil man?” 

“Boss,” said Colonel Chinn, “Mr. 
Harry Sinclair bet in stupendous fig- 
ures. He was a lovely man, a lovely 
friend of mine. I always advised him 
when I believed a certain horse would 
warrant his interest. 

“So one time when Minto IT was 
running, I called up his man, name of 
Wahlberg, and said, ‘Kindly tell Mr. 
Sinclair that I am going to bet $10,000 
on Minto II straight and $10,000 to 
place.’ Wahlberg said, ‘I’ll give him 
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the mes.sage, but he’s coming to the 
races today and will look you up.’ 

“Well. Mr. Sinclair looked me up 
and the first thing he said was, ‘Colo- 
nel, how come you are betting on this 
horse to place?” I told him that Fitz- 
simmons has a first class mare in the 
race and she had won three straight. 
I said our horse would practically have 


A LEXINGTON VIEW 

P. T. Chinn did for the horse business in 
Kentucky what F. T. narnutn did for 
the circus. It's a moot question as to 
which came first, the traditional Ken- 
tucky colonel caricature or the Colonel 
himself, t'erlainly, he was the first of 
the big-lime promoters. He raised pri- 
vate and public selling from a backwoods 
hunt for a likely racing pro.spect into a 
pleasureful experience colored with 
southern hospitality and plausible sto- 
ries, all glossing over any flaws in the 
merchandise. 

Colonel Chinn and his contemporaries 
were first cousins to carnival characters 
and rlo.se kin to circus travelers. They 
firmly believe their game is the greatest 
on earth and are anxious to recruit new- 
comers for the sheer pleasure of their 
company and so they also may share 
in the fun. 

In the fox and hare world in which 
(he Colonel moved, the pursuer and the 
pursued often got their roles reversed. 
Hut when a great operator like Colo- 
nel Chinn himself was taken, he could 
laugh, shrug and tell with high glee the 
story of how he had been had. 

His principal objects are (he game 
and selling methods which are to him a 
fascinating, ever-changing end in them- 
selves. His constant aim is (he "big 
coup.” with the world a stage set of 
charming, unmalicious gentlemanly folk 
akin in colorfulness to Damon Run- 
yon’s Broadway characters. 

— Marv Jank Gallaiikr 


to break the track record to beat her.” 

The Colonel took a piece of steak 
and chewed it slowly. 

“Well,” he said, “to make a long 
story short, Minto II did break the 
track record and won easily. Afterward 
1 wa.s in the bar and Mr. Sinclair 
stormed in. He was fit to be lied. ‘What 
was the big idea of touting me off that 
horse, Chinn!’ he shouted. I asked him 
what he meant. ‘Why,’ he says, ‘You 
steered me off with that place bet of 
yours! All I had on her was $25,000 
straight! If you hadn't played her 
down, I would have bet $500,000!’ 


“ ‘Wait a minute, Mr. Sinclair,’ I 
said, ‘the race is over, the horse is being 
cooled out. You can’t do anything 
about it now.’ 

"He stormed out, mad as a batter. 
That ended our very pleasant financial 
association." 

He chuckled. "I remember Al Jolson 
was always coming to me. ‘Colonel,’ 
he’d say, ‘don’t bother about those 
kind of fellows. You just let me know 
when you got a horse ready and old 
Al will do the betting for both of us I’ ” 

Suddenly in the doorway of the din- 
ing room there stood a slender, gray- 
haired woman. She was Miss Florence 
Elam, the Colonel’s secretary from his 
Phoenix Hotel office across the hall. 

“Excuse me. Colonel,” she said, “but 
there’s a man at the office who has three 
tons of straw to sell.” 

"Thank the man, Miss Elam,” said 
the Colonel, “and tell him no.” 

“Colonel, he only wants $15 a ton!” 

“Thank the man, Miss Elam,” said 
the Colonel, “and grab all you can get 
at that price.” 

“I thought you’d want it!” cried 
Miss Elam, happily, hurrying away. 

“That’s a very good price for straw,” 
the Colonel said. 

“You’re in action all right, Colonel,” 
said a man at the table. 

The Colonel turned and beamed at 
the magic word of the horse world. 

“Well, boss,” said the Colonel, “I’ll 
tell you something about that, and I 
don't intend this in the spirit of brag- 
gadocio. When I flew out to California 
in January, I completed arrangements 
for the disposal of $100,000 worth of 
horses.” He looked around and nodded 
his head. “Yes, I ohi in action, and on 
the day I feel I'm out of action perma- 
nently, that’s the day I’ll be willing to 
lie down and croak.” 

The Colonel pushed his chair back 
from the table. He reached for his stout 
walking stick and pulled himself up. 
“Well,” he said, shaking hands all 
around, “we’ vegot places to go now and 
things to see.” He turned to the waiter 
who handed him his broad-brimmed 
Stetson hat. Then he started out, stop- 
ping every few steps to exchange a 
word with fellow club members. 

(Meanwhile, in the Colonel’s office 
acros.s the hall, Miss Elam’s joy over 
the bargain in straw was short-lived. 
A man named T. M. Rose had come in 
and announced that the Colonel was 
buying a colt from him. Miss Elam 
wailed in despair at all that was go- 
ing on under the colors of Colonel 
Chinn’s Old Hickory Farm, which is a 
name that covers the 20-acre home- 
stead on the Paris Pike outside Lexing- 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



ton and three other acreages the Colo- 
nel leases for the horses he owns out- 
right or in partnership with others. In 
addition, there were horses running in 
California and at New Orleans and 
Hot Springs— far too much activity, in 
Miss Elam’s view, for a man who should 
be taking life easy.) 

Passing the office on his way to the 



A Youthful colonel phil visits 
Churchill Downs with friend William Ap- 
plegate, Shakespearean scholar and bookie. 


elevator. Colonel Chinn glanced in its 
direction with apprehension. “Miss 
Elam,” he said, “is a most loyal and 
efficient secretary and a charming and 
gracious lady. I could not get along 
without her. But sometimes I suspect 
that Aliss Elam would prefer that I 
own just one old horse and sit in the 
sun petting it all day long.” 

He shuddered. “I’ve got to be in 
action or croak!” 

At the curb outside the hotel, the 
Colonel’s black Cadillac— a trademark 
through the years— was waiting for 
him. At the wheel was Bill Settlemayer 
who, at 30, had given up his salesman's 
job and jumped at the chance to drive 
the Colonel and learn about the horse 
business from him. Already, under the 
conlhiued on next page 
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SUBJECT: P. T. CHINN 

continued from page 4S 

Colonel’s guidance, he had become the 
owner of a 2-year-old filly. 

"Bill,” said the Colonel, “let’s slop 
and see Willie Meehan for a minute and 
then we’ll drop by Mereworth Farm 
and say hello to Mr. Wright.” 

"Yes, sir,” said Bill, as the Colonel 
settled himself up front. “I’m getting 
that pedigree on my filly. Colonel." 

"Good,” said the Colonel. “You told 
them you wanted a sclh'nff pedigree, 
didn’t you?” 

“Yes, I did, Colonel,” said Bill. 

“That’s fine,” said the Colonel. 
“They’ll leave out the weak points 
then.” 

The car left the town behind and as 
it rolled along the highway, Colonel 
Chinn pointed out a faded barn be- 
hind a garage and filling station. 

"Domino was once stabled there by 
his owner. Major B. J. Thomas,” he 
said. “I recall one time, years ago, 
Mr. Joseph E. Widener had me to 
lunch. Afterward, he suggested we look 
at the horses, and when we came to 
the mare Ormonda, he said, T have 
been wondering what horse to breed 
her to. Have you any suggestions, 
Colonel?’ Well, sir, I said, ‘Boss, when 
in doubt, breed to a Domino horse. 
One of our best stallions is Sweep and 
he has that Domino and Ben Brush 
cross, you know.’ So Mr. Widener bred 
Ormonda to Sweep and got Dustwhirl. 
She became the dam of Whirlaway and 
Reaping Reward.” 

A little later he pointed to a field. 
"Man o’ War was raised there, boss.” 

He chuckled. 

“Everybody could have had Man o’ 
War to hear them tell it, but I'll tell 
you how close I came. There was a 
fellow named Bob Allen came down 
here from Iowa. He was a horseman 
but he wanted to get a job on one of 
the farms and see how we handled 
horses in Kentucky. W’ell, to make a 
long story short, he was the man who 
brought Man o’ War to the yearling 
sale at Saratoga and he told me, ‘Colo- 
nel, this is absolutely the greatest colt 
I’ve ever had my hands on.’ Well, I 
saw the colt and I felt the same way. 
When the bidding started, I was right 
in there and I was still in there when 
it got to $4,000. Now I had a partner 
at that time and we were accustomed 
to buying yearlings in the hundreds of 
dollars or maybe the low thousands. 
When I got to $4,000 on Man o' War, 
this partner of mine started pulling at 
my coattail. ‘Phil,’ he whispered in my 
continued on page 61 
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Floyd Patterson, our most promising heavyweight, is 
still waiting for his big fight. The big question is: 

WHO’S FIGHTIN’ WHO? 

by MARTIN KANE 


T hose who were lucky enough to 
see the uncrowned Joe Louis in 
the prechampionship days of his tawny 
youth, a fighter whose every move be- 
spokecoming greatness, were privileged 
to enjoy one of the great satisfactions 
of sport: following along a budding 
champion’s trail. 

Floyd Patterson — perhaps as good 
as, perhaps better than the young Joe 
Louis— now stands at the door the 
Brown Bomber fisted down 20 years 
ago. Your chance to see him fight any 
time soon, however, is dimmer than a 
discarded TV tube unless you happen 
to live in one of the way stations of 
boxing — in, say, Kansas City, Missouri 
or New Britain, Connecticut. It is nine 
months since Patterson appeared on 
television and it may be as long before 
he appears again. 

Patterson (SI, Jan. 30) has now 
grown out of the light heav'yweight di- 
vision and into the bulk and contours 
and punching power of a formidable 
heavyweight. The other day at Long 
Pond Inn. on the fog-shrouded shores 
of Greenwood Lake, N.Y., Patterson 
weighed pounds — pounds 

over what he feels is his best weight — 
as he fought three unrestricted training 
rounds with Julio Mederos, the Cuban 
champion, who is recognized as a great 
“gymnasium fighter.” Mederos had 
been instructed to knock out Patterson 
if he could and, though he took these 
instructions with a twisted grin of great 
knowingness, he fought hard and well, 
better than in many of his ring appear- 
ances. With headgear protection and 
facing Patterson’s big training gloves, 
Julio showed no reluctance to mix. 

As a result, Patterson drew gasps 
from the small audience, and grunts 
from Mederos, with a thunderous array 
of punches that boomed off the Cuban’s 
belly, sides and head in flurries of a 
speed and power that few heavyweights 
have ever been able to deliver. Patter- 
son’s moves were not those of a 21- 
year-old tyro but of a seasoned pro- 
fessional, skilled and aggressive. He 
exercised a bull-like strength, easily 
pushing the heavier Mederos away 
when he wanted a more advantageous 


position. There were none of his old, 
overeager, amateurish leaps. Instead, 
he advanced at a fast, insistent shuffle 
to bring himself into close quarters. 
Once there, he blocked well with arms 
and elbows and disclosed the special 
ability to block a punch and, in the 
same instant, respond with a crashing 
right or left of his own. His combina- 
tions were fast, timed to a T and ended 
with the proper finishing snap. 

I He has been observing the master. 



SERENE CONTENDER Floyd Pilller- 
son still confidently awaits crack at title 


Sugar Ray Robinson, also training at 
the Inn for his Bobo Olson rematch, 
in the hope of picking up additional 
moves. “I just watch him when he’s 
sharp, though,” says Patterson, appar- 
ently fearful of studying anything less 
than perfection. He has been raised in 
a hard school. Until recently he was not 
permitted to train with the protection 
of headgear because to do so might es- 
tablish careless habits that would leave 
him open to severe punishment in ac- 
tual fighting. I 

At the end of the third fast round 
the bell rang and Trainer Dan Florio 
yelled “Whoa!” There was a long sigh 
of admiration and then people began 
to say, “You should have been here last 
week. He was a little sharper then.” 
If he was, the razor blade people have 
desperate competition. 


What Floyd Patterson was training 
for was a Kansas City bout with Alvin 
(Athosl Williams, a fading musketeer 
of a light heavyweight who has been 
little seen outside of Wichita, Topeka 
and Hays, all of which are in Kansas. 
Patterson had beaten Williams twice 
before. And a few weeks ago, in New 
Britain, Patterson fought an old spar- 
ring partner, Jimmy Walls, after which 
Walls, who had not won a fight since 
October 1954, was suspended for a lack 
of aptitude. 

These fights have done the reputa- 
tion of Floyd Patterson no whit of 
good. He has become a kind of young 
Archie Moore, fighting in the wilder- 
ness, with only an occasional wire serv- 
ice paragraph to let the people know 
that he is still around, still winning, 
though against very inferior competi- 
tion. His growth and development as 
a fighter in recent months are unknown 
except to a few who have been privi- 
leged to see him work out in private. 

It is a situation in which fight fans 
may well feel deprived of their right 
to see for themselves. 

Why haven’t they been able to see 
him? 

Well, early in the year Patterson’s 
manager, Cus D’Amato, sat down in a 
Gramercy Park Hotel room, hard by 
the gym where Patterson trains when 
he is in the city. Sitting with him was 
Billy Brown, match-maker for Madison 
Square Garden, to di.scuss the possibil- 
ity of a TV match in which Patterson 
would fight, for all to see, the current 
No. 2 contender, Hurricane Jackson. 
It is agreed by D’Amato and the Gar- 
den (which is to say the International 
Boxing Club, James D. Norris, Presi- 
dent) that Brown offered D’Amato 
$4,000, the standard minimum for TV 
fights, and a percentage of the gate. It 
is agreed that D’Amato rejected this, 
(D’Amato argues that such a fight 
could only be construed as an elimina- 
tion bout to select an opponent for 
Champion Rocky Marciano, thus war- 
rants appropriately higher money.) It 
is agreed that D’Amato demande<i 
$50,000. It is agreed that Billy Brown 
shrugged and said he could offer no 
more than $4,000. 

Normally, the.se might be consid- 
ered first-round bargaining gestures. 
(D’Amato says they were not, that it 
was the second or third time he had 
received such a demeaning offer from 
Brown.) A hutfiness developed, and 
since then D’Amato and the IBC are 
not speaking to each other, though the 
IBC insists that if D’Amato wants to 
drop around it will be happy to discuss 
more favorable terms with him. And 
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D'Amato, on his side, concedes that he 
might scale his S50,0(lt) demand down 
a bit. But instead of telling each other 
these things they speak only to the 
press, and if it were not that D’Amato’s 
vehement sincerity is obvious one might 
think that oldtime ballyhoo wa.s at 
work. D’Amato speaks harshly of Billy 
Brown and, encountering Managing 
Director Harry Markson of the IBC on 
the street, turns his back. 

Markson, a quiet, sensible-sounding 
man who bends an ear to fight man- 
agers by day and to Beethoven by 
night, deposes: 

*‘\Ve consider that Patterson is one 
of the be.st fighters in the world and 
we would like to use him. He’s a great 
young fighter and we would like to 
make a match or matches for him. But 
Cus just won’t discuss it. He talks 
about it everywhere but where the 
match can be made, which is with us.” 

Furthermore, Mark.son sa.\ s, Brown 
is authorized to bargain only for $4,000 
matches. 

‘‘When it comes to bigger matches,” 
Markson explains, “.Mr. Norris has to 
do the negotiating. In order to offer 
more money we often have to go to the 
sponsor to get it, and only Mr. Xorris 
can do that. On those occasions he pre- 
sents the situation and if they [the 
sponsors) agree that the match is big 
enough to pay so much more money, 
then it is done.” 

He contends, however, that Xor- 
ris cannot go to the sponsors about a 
Fatterson-.Jackson fight until he knows 
D’Amato’s actual terms. 

To which Cus, his craw filled with 
what he regards as old injustices at the 
hands of the IBC, replies that the IBC 
must now come to him. He declares bit- 
terly that on three occasions in 1954-55 
when Patterson fought under IBC aus- 
I)ices it was becau.se Manager A1 Weill, 
not the IBC, selected Patterson as an 
opponent for members of the Weill 
.stable. Fight managers are often priv- 
ileged to do this and. D’Amato says, 
Weill thought his fighters, Joe Gannon 
and Willie Troy, could handle the in- 
experienced Patterson because of ex- 
pected weight difIicultio.s. Gannon lost. 
Troy was injured, and Jimmy Slade 
I The Spoiler) was substituted by the 
Garden. Patterson won a decision. Lat- 
er, at Weill's insistence, the Troy date 
was fulfilled. Patterson knocked out 
Troy in five rounds. When the Garden 
did give him a date it was against 
Archie McBride, D’Amato says, and 
only after six months of almost daily 
requests. Patterson knocked out Mc- 
Bride in seven rounds. That was last 
coHP'njifd on next putje 
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WHO’S FIGHTIN’ WHO? 

continued from piiije 1,7 

July, and since then there have been 
no IBC appearances for Patterson. 

\ow, D’Amato says, the IBC must 
make the ne.xt move if it wants Pat- 
terson. He believes the situation would 
be resolved if independent promoters 
would bid for a Patterson-Jackson 
fight, but thus far only Jack Hurley of 
Seattle has expressed interest publicly. 
Says Hurley: "If they want a good 
Independent promoter not connected 
with the IBC— and I’m the only one 
who liaf! been independent of them — 
I’ll match Patterson against anyone, 
all over the country. I won't have 
any trouble getting fights for Patter- 
son. Marciano? Why, listen, if I have 
Patterson I’ll have Marciano coming 
around begging for him. You wait and 
see.” 

"Patterson,” says D’Amato, "is 
available to the highest bidder— but 
such is the power of the IBC that 
other promoters, other than Hurley, 
do not dare compete. 

"People ask me how I can lick $200 
million |a reference to the fortune Nor- 
ris supposedly enjoysl. I say Floyd 
Patterson has to be licked in the ring 
and there’s nobody in the world who 
can do that. I’ll lick $200 million with 
Patterson. The puldic will demand him. 
If Marciano retires no one will recog- 
nize a champion unless he fights Pat- 
terson first. [Markson agrees that this is 
so.] As for Marciano, I knew six months 
ago that Patterson was ready for him, 
and he’s better now than he was then.” 

.•\t which Markson looks depre.s.sed 


and observes that the IBC, as a busi- 
ness organization, would like nothing 
better than to get Patterson into a ring 
with Jackson. The IBC would be glad, 
he says, to pay D’Amato's fare to 
Miami to discuss better terms with 
Norris. To which D’Amato replies that 
the only word he has received on this 
score was from a person not connected 
with the IBC. 

“I have had no official offer,” he re- 
peats, “except the $4,000 that Billy 
Brown offered me.” 

"IVhere a principle is invoj^'ed,” he 
adds, "I am very stubborn.” 

“You can .say (fuit again,” says 
Harry Markson. 

There the matter rests- in a morbid, 
feverish sort of way. It appears to be of 
little concern to Floyd Patterson, the 
solemn, soft-spoken cause of it all. He 
is as serene as a man can be who knows 
lie can lick any other man in the world. 

A DISTANT DRUM 

“I’m ready to fight anybody my 
manager says I’m ready to fight,” he 
says. ‘T’ll do whatever he thinks best.” 

Perhaps Floyd hears the throbbing 
of a distant drums— not a ballyhoo 
drum in this case but a facsimile. Soon- 
er or later he will have his chance. Pay- 
day is coming, as sure as Friday. All 
that needs to happen now is that Harry 
Markson pick up a telephone and 
dial GR 5-9203 (D'-^mato’s Gramercy 
Gymnasium & Health Club) or that 
Cus D'Amato pick up a telephone and 
dial Cl 5-8100 (the International Box- 
ing Club). Will Cus do it first? Will 
Harry? The suspense is almost unbear- 
able. end 
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Champions can be made as quickly as they can fade, says 
the reappointed U.S. Davis Cup captain in an informal 


TENNIS TALK 


by WILLIAM F. TALBERT 


I N' lf)49 Tony Trabert was just a big, 
gawky boy of 19. fresh off the park 
clay courts of Cincinnati, who swung 
at a tennis ball like a woodsman wield- 
ing an ax. He wasn’t good enough to 
rate the first 20 in United States rank- 
ings. He was 23rd. 

The following spring Tony went on 
the European swing, winding up at 
Wimbledon. His game steadily sharp- 
ened on the anvil of international com- 
petition. The next year he ranked third 
nationally— a jump of 20 notches— 
and two years later, 1953, he was the 
best in the United States. 

Pancho Gonzales, the lean, swarthy 
Californian, was ranked 17th in 3947. 
A year later he was national champion. 
Ellsworth Vines w-as not ranked in 
1929. In 1930 he was No. 8, and in 
1931 he was champion of the world. 

I cite these examples to show that 
the arrival of the great tennis cham- 
pion often is a sudden thing— a clumsy 
caterpillar in a cocoon today, a flashy 
butterfly tomorrow. We should remem- 
ber these transitions — sometimes quick 
as an eye-flick— when we start despair- 
ing of our Davis Cup chances. 

We have named a preliminary Davis 
Cup squad. It is a squad seasoned with 
veterans such as Vic Seixas, Art Larsen, 
Herbie Flam and Ham Richardson and 
sprinkled with enthusiasm of young- 
sterslike Sam Giammalva, Barry Mac- 
Kay, Earl Baumgardner and Ron 
Holmberg. 

Properly trained and pushed into 
grim International play, any one of the 
kids might develop overnight into an- 
other Trabert, Gonzales or Vines. 
Giammalva came a long way during 
the last year. How do we know how 
much further he may be capable of 
going, given the chance? MacKay’s 
progress has been encouraging. He 
could become a winner in a flash. 

Some are criticizing the makeup of 
the Davis Cup squad because it in- 
cludes such as Seixas, Larsen and Flam. 

But we need all of this experience 
to get through the earlier rounds of the 
Davis Cup competition in order to 
reach the Challenge Round in Aus- 


tralia. It won’t be easy and we’ll need 
every bit of strength and savvy at our 
command. At the same time, I hope 
that some of the experience wears off on 
the youngsters and some of the kids’ 
bubbling enthusiasm spills over on the 
oldtimers. 

One factor is strongly in our favor. 
That is, we have adopted a more real- 
istic attitude about the Davis Cup. We 
have organized the squad earlier than 
ever before in our history. We plan a 
month’s “training” program — if not In 
this country, perhaps in Europe prior 
to the Wimbledon period. We may not 
be the best U.S. Davis Cup team ever 
fielded,- at least we hope to be the best 
prepared. 

GONZALES AGAIN 

Meanwhile, the U.S. Lawn Tennis 
Association is trying to build up tennis 
interest with a S50,000-a-year public 
relations program. Results already are 
evident. Jack March, who ran the POC 
World Pro Tennis Championships at 
Cleveland, last week reported the big- 
gest crowd ever recorded for the event. 

The tournament was run under 
March’s rather revolutionary and con- 
troversial rules. Scoring was on a 21- 
point-per-game basis as in table tennis 
—with no love-15 and 15-40 counts— 
and players were limited to one service. 

Despite this handicap, Pancho Gon- 
zales who along with Trabert bitterly 
denounced March’s system, proved 
himself again the world’s greatest ten- 
nis player by blasting Pancho Segura in 
thefmals21-15. 13-21, 21-14,22-20. It 
was Gonzales’ fourth straight pro 
championship. Trabert and Rex Hart- 
wig outlasted the two Panchos 18 21, 
21-11,21-14, 13-21,23-21 for the tan- 
dem crown, proving the best in singles 
aren't always the best in doubles. 

In the singles semifinals, Segura 
ousted the newest pro convert, Trabert. 
In Kramer’s plan of things, this just 
about eliminates Tony from future 
tours. As Kramer put it, with real re- 
gret : “Here is Trabert, close to the best 
tennis player in the world, and there’s 
not a place in tennis for him.” >.eno‘. 
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THIRD OF A SERIES 



W KRK YOU TOLD in childhood, as I 
was told by my elders, that if you 
came too near a porcupine he might 
shoot quills at you? And did you won- 
der, as warily you walked around a 
porcupine at stone-throwing distance, 
how he could possibly do it? 

Most of our reputable naturalists 
would curtly answer. “He can’t,” hav- 
ing long since dismissed quill throwing 
or shooting as a popular delusion; 
which might indicate, though one 
grieves to say it, that when the au- 
thorities in any subject thus smile and 
agree among themselves they cease to 
observe, and become dogmatists, like 
the katydids. Witness the following 
italicized warning, sternly issued in the 
name of Science; "Porcupines can 7iol 
shoot their quills, not even for one inch ; 
and the idea that they can — or ever 
have — is entirely erroneous” (Horna- 
day. The American Salural History). 

The first evidence that porcupines 
can and do throw quills came to me 
with the dawnlight of a winter morn- 
ing in the Ontario wilderness. Most un- 
expectedly it came, with a great sur- 
prise, while I was trailing a pack of 
timber wolves from their fresh kill to 
their daybed. My purpose was to catch 
the wary brutes asleep; and he who 
attempts a stalk that even Indian 
hunters call impossible (but they are 
wrong) should have all his faculties 
centered on just one thing. 

On the up-slope of a hardwood ridge 
one of the pack— a young dog-wolf or 
he-wolf as it proved — had turned 
sharply a.side, following his keener nose 
or livelier curiosity to investigate some- 
thing that did not interest the old 
she-wolf, mother of the pack and its 
invariable leader. My whole care now 
was to locate that solitary wolf. If he 
got behind me, when his nose might 
catch a whiff of the man-scent or his 
ears the click of a snowshoe, he would 
warn his packmates. 

Straight up-wind the dog-wolf led 


by DR. WTLLIA.M J. L()N(J 


me to where a porcupine had just been 
killed and partly eaten by a fisher— a 
beautifully furred hunter of the weasel 
tribes called “black cat” by the trap- 
per and “Pennant marten" by the 
bookman. How he had made the kill 
without getting a throatful of quills 
was left untold by the snow, but there 
was no mystery about what came ne.xt: 
he had opened his game from the un- 
der side, which has no protective ar- 
mor. After gorging himself on warm 
flesh, he had mo\’ed leisurely away to 
some hidden den among the rocks or, 
more likely, in a hollow log. At sight 
of me a pair of moose birds, or Canada 


jays, which had been eating tidbits 
left by the fisher, flitted up to a branch 
within arm’s length, where they twit- 
tered a welcome, it seemed, and then 
dove back to their feast. Even in win- 
ter, by the bj-e, these fearless, gray- 
clad birds commonly go two by two; 
and it is characteristic of the solitary 
fisher that, unlike a fox, he will not 
sleep in a log if it is open at both ends. 

Tracks of the young wolf told how 
warily he had circled the kill, as if 
fearful of getting quills in his feet; 
then with a single sniff at the outgoing 
fisher trail he trotted off to rejoin his 
pack. I was turning away, thankful 


CAN THE PORCUPINE 
THROW ITS OUILLS? 
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tha'. the wolves had as yet no suspi- 
cion of an enemy on their range, when 
by chance my eye caught sight of a 
single quill that stopped me short. 
Dozens of quills lay in the trampled 
snow, unnoticed liecause the\' had 
nothing to sa.\’: but this one quill was 
like a sigtiboarcl telling me something 
that one ought to heed. There it stood, 
like a tiny arrow in the butt or target, 
its point embedded in a snow-crusted 
stump, at a distance of three or four 
feet from the nearest footjjrint. 

My first conclusion, that a vagrant 
breeze might have blown the quill 
across the untracked snow, was put 
aside for two convincing reasons. At 
the time of the kill, as now, the wind 
was so near stilled that one had to liold 
up a moistened finger to feel for it ; and 
in such densely forested country even a 
gale in the treetops ha.s very little force 
or direction close to the ground. No, 
that quill had l)een thrown point first, 
and only the porcupine could have 
thrown it. But how? 

On later winter or summer outings I 
chased, cornered, poked and otherwise 
bedeviled many a porcupine in the 
hope of making him show me how ciuill 
throwing was done. I’ossibly by the 
tension and release of some mysterious 
skin mechanism, I imagined; and if 
that appears to you like a wild surmi.se, 
remember how tlie larvae of certain 
fruit flies, wingless and footless, can 
hurl themselves bodily through the air 
with the agility of a cheese liopper. All 
my inquisitions, which were many, 
proved vain for the simple reason that 
no wild animal acts naturally when 
you make him the victim of artificial 
experiments. It is a lunatic way to 
measure his wit by first scaring all the 
wits out of him. 

The most puzzling thing about my 
own futile experiments was that, on 
my way home, I often found a quill 
stuck in my clothes or pricking my 
skin, as if the porcupine had thrown it 
when I was not looking. So the years 
passed, and I had almost forgotten my 
little problem when a porcupine whose 
dull wits were all in working order gave 
me the answer, unasked. 

The place was a deserted lumber 
camp near Big Pine Pond in Maine, 
and if there be anywhere a place more 
lonely, more repellent, more spooky 
than an abandoned lumber camp, one 
has yet to find it. While passing 
through the desolate yard, hurrying 
because the hour was late and my 
camp miles away, I was slopped in my 
tracks by a subdued whining, followed 
by a louder scratching as of teeth or 
claws on wood. These queer sounds 


came from a windowless shed or dingle 
attached to one of the log buildings. Its 
door had been .so hung a.s to open by a 
push, and a little ofT-bala.ice so as to 
close by its own weight. Some animal 
or other that had pushed his way into 
the dingle was now bemoaning his lot, 
as vainly he tried to claw his way out. 

On hearing or sensing my approach 
the trapped creature ceased his plaint: 
tlie dingle became dumb as a stone; the 
wilderness silence, which in summer is 
horizon wide, drew in like a tightening 
noose, as it does when the winter cold 
becomes intense. Except for a cased 
fishing rod I had no weapon, and want- 
ed none: but because the unknown in 
any shape or shapelessness is both chal- 
lenge and warning, one went catfoot- 
edly, not knowing what bear or skunk 
or bobcat might be wailing inside, 
cornered and therefore dangerous. 

SEES QUILLS THROWN 

Slowly, inch by inch, the door 
opened half way. More slowly I edged 
in, only to stand stock still; which is 
the most surprising thing you can do to 
a wild animal. At first, with eyes mo- 
mentarily blinded by the semidark- 
ness, I could see only a dark bulk on the 
floor, formless, motionless. Cautiously 
a moceasined foot reached out to touch 
the thing, and on the instant I wa.s 
acutely aware of four rather startling 
sensations— of a snappy motion under- 
foot, a sharp pain in my ankle, a 
scratched cheek and a tinkling sound 
on the roof of cedar splits over my head. 
Completely mystified now I slammed 
the door wide open, letting in a flood of 
light which gave me all the answers. 

The dark bulk on the floor was a por- 
cupine, uncommonly large, his head 
turned away from me, as always he 
turns it from an enemy. At the touch 
of my foot he had struck upward with 
his armored tail, and missed. So quick- 
ly that it seemed instantaneously, he 
struck again sidewise, and hit. With 
the upward flip of his tail one quill 
grazed my cheek: another stuck in my 
hat brim, its shaft hanging in front of 
my no.se: three more clung by their 
barbed tips to the cedar splits, so light- 
ly that a finger touch dislodged them. 
With the sidewise blow a dozen or more 
quills (not counted i were driven into 
the tough moccasin leather: and four, 
as I had good reason to remember when 
I pulled them out, were more deeply 
embedded in my tender skin. 

Here, beyond any doubt of mine, a 
porcupine had thrown quills from the 
dingle floor to its roof, a distance of 
over six feet. To clinch the matter I 
coHlimied on next pngc 
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PORCUPINE 

continued from porje 51 

tapped his nose with the rod case when 
he started for the door, which made 
him turn and bristle up again. As my 
foot reached out a .second time he 
struck at it before 1 was conscious of 
touching him. Plainly then my eye 
caught the insectlike glint of flying 
(juills, and to my ear came a faintly 
tinkling sound as of sand tossed against 
the cedar roof. So my question was at 
last answered: a porcupine throws 
quills from his tail. Now for the natural 
and therefore reasonable e.xplanation. 

On the back and sides of a porcupine 
are multitudes of quills which slant 
backward when he feels at ease, and 
are hidden under a mop of hair. The 
upper side of his tail— hairles.s and flat- 
tened like a beaver’s tail but much 
smaller— is completely covered with 
shorter quills arranged, points outward, 
in a cris-scross or crazy-quill pattern. 
Quills of body and tail alike are so 
lightly attached to the skin that the\- 
pull out and begin, by reason of back- 
slanting barbs, their slow but sure pen- 
etration of any mouth or paw or hand 
that rudely touches them. 

All this has long been familiar to nat- 
uralists, the two ignored factors being 
that porcupine armor is fre<iuently re- 
newed, as a growing crab sheds his 
shell, and that as new quills push up 
through the skin the old quills loosen 
and fall out. Evidence of the shedding 
may be found wherever porcupines as- 
semble. At a time of new quill growth, 
any Ilip-up of a porcupine’s tail would 
of a certainty send some of its quills 
flying. In other words, the old folklore 
of quill shooting is soundly based upon 
a natural fact. 

Two conditions are nece.ssary if you 
would see this queer "shooting” for 
yourself: that the porcupine be under 
attack by an enemy, and that your 
whole attention be given to his stubby 
tail. He climbs a tree for refuge when- 
ever he can: but being slow of wit and 
clumsy of body, he is often caught on 
the ground, where his reaction is in- 
variable. Turning back-to, he puts his 
unprotected head against a tree or rock, 
or down between his forelegs, and rolls 
his body into a huge chestnut bur with 
its myriad points bristled out in all di- 
rections. Meanwhile his tail is flattened 
close to the ground, so quiet, so appar- 
ently harmless that no enemy pays any 
attention to this ready weapon until 
it hits him. 

I was painfully reminded of this 
ever-ready weapon one day while a 
small porcupine was eating salt from 


my hand. Gently the other hand moved 
over his back, feeling for unbrisded 
quills, until it reached the rump, when 
the tail lashed out before I could jerk 
my exploring hand away. A purely in- 
voluntary or reflex blow, I think. 

Since then two letters have come to 
me, one from an experimental labora- 
tory, the other from a woodsman who 
had a porcupine that he was trying to 
tame. Each puzzled inquirer wanted to 
know why. on some mornings, he found 
fresh quills oidx/f/r the porcupine’s cage 
of chicken wire. The obvious answer 
was that during the night some trouble- 
seeking dog had come near when the 
porcupine was trying to get out of the 
cage; either that or else a gusty wind 
had blown loose wire against him and 
he struck at it as readily as he had 



struck a rolling rock. In either case the 
flick of his tail would throw a few quills 
through the wire mesh. 

An amusing feature of quill shooting 
is that it might surprise the porcupine 
even more than it surprises the many 
naturalists who have doubted or de- 
nied it. He proliably does not know 
that he is using his tail as a sling shot; 
nor would it help him if he did know. 
With his hack turned and eyes to the 
ground he cannot aim his quills or even 
see whither they go. Driven by a mus- 
cular tail into soft flesh they strike 
deep; flung off aimles-sly into the air 
they are practically harmless. My only 
suggestion to one who would monkey 
with a porcupine’s tail is this: wear 
tough gloves on your hands and glasses 
to protect your eyes. ^ 

This article and ot hens collected from the Sports 
IllustraTKO series of Dr, lajntc essays will Ih> 
published in book form by Doubleday & 
pany, Inc. this June as The ,Spi>i7 of IheWiUl. 
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EDITED BY ED ZERN AND TOM LINEAWEAVER 

Based on regular weekly dispalches from SI bureaus and speeial 
correspondents in the U.S., Canada. Mexico an<l overseas; and on 
ivpofts from dsh and game commissions of tlio -IS states and dtaska 


Indians scalp the Idaho Fish and Game 
Department, Maryland's McKeldin 
damns a dam and New York’s Harri- 
man moves to tidy up the Beaverkili 


WITHOUT 

RESERVATION 


evf;n the almost 
100 year-old Yah- 
nee agreed it was 
an important day. 
With 75 other Shoshone Indians she 
sat silently in the Soda Springs, Idaho 
courtroom last week, remembering 
days when her tribe’s domain stretched 
far beyond the present limits of the 
reservation near Pocatello. Now she 
and the others waited for the white 
man’s court to render its verdict; a ver- 
dict which would uphold or deny the 
right of the Shoshone tribe to freely 
hunt and fish lands it once had owned. 
And, her faith, like that of all the Sho- 
shone, was placed in the justice of a 
blind judge, an 88-year-old treaty and 
the skiff of a defense counsel who had 
championed many an Indian cause. 

Wilford L. Broncho, head of the 
Shoshone tribal council, was the de- 
fendant. On October 16, 1954 he had 
been arrested for killing two deer with- 
out a license and off the reservation on 
unoccupied public land formerly part 
of the reservation. In local court he 
had been convicted and fined $100. 


But there was more at stake than a 
$100 fine. By the 1868 Fort Bridger 
Treaty and by a congressionally rati- 
fied agreement in 1900, the Shoshone 
Indians held the right to hunt and fish 
unlicensed and without regard to game 
laws, not only on their Fort Hall reser- 
vation, but al.so on any unoccupied 
public lands which were once within 
reservation boundaries. 

NEEDED: A CLEAR RULING 

The Idaho Fish and Game Depart- 
ment, in recent years, had balked at 
the latter provision. It did after all 
have responsibility for Idaho wildlife, 
and the “unoccupied public land’’ in- 
cluded much of the state. A clear ruling 
was needed, but ft was hard to come by. 

Five times conservation officers had 
made arrests similar to Broncho’s. Five 
times Defense Counsel Ben W. Davis 
had won ac<iuittals by reading the 
Shoshone treaty to the nonprecedent 
setting local court and by citing -\rti- 
cle VI of the Constitution which holds 
U.S. treaties to be the law of the land. 
Broncho was the state’s first conviction 


and he had appealed. N'ow in tlie Soda 
Springs District Court, a court of rec- 
ord, Idaho w'ouid get its clear ruling. 

Caribou County Pro.secutor Francis 
■I. Ra.ssmus.sen presented his case. The 
act admitting Idaho to the Union in 
1890, he contended, superseded all pre- 
vious treaties and the state should have 
control over hunting and fishing plus 
power to enforce acts of the state leg- 
islature. A similar ruling, he pointed 
out, had been made in Wyoming. 

Defense Counsel Davis presented his 
case. “Your Honor, I am here to pre- 
vent an injustice and to see that these 
people retain rights granted them by 
the United States Congre.ss. The State 
of Ulahomustrecognize the Fort Bridger 
'I’reaty. ft is the (aw of the land.” 

The trial was two hours old when 
Judge John A. Carver, a former U.S. 
district attorney who has been blind 
since youth and who studied the case 
in Braille, reversed the conviction of 
Wilford Broncho, ruling that the Fort 
Bridger Treaty and congressional rati- 
fication still stand and that Shoshone 
rights thereunder exist unimpaired. 



AN ARDENT ANGLER WETS 
A TROUT FLY IN MAINE 


Trout -season is under way in some .states, and in others fly fisher- 
men are busily -sorting tackle in anticipation of their own opening 
days. Among the latter, jw'rhaps, is President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, .shown here in some rare informal photographs of the rare 
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NUNC EST 
BIBENDUM 

by ZUMMKRZKT ZUUCEON 

The babbling brook, the rippling rill, 

The smiling stream, entire me still. 

But yet I find them getting colder 
Kach time I wade, now that I’m older. 

The breakneck banks, the slope.s of slime, 
The rugged rocks, I used to climb 
So easily, but how they dilVer, 

They’re mighty .steep, now that I’m stiffer. 


FORTY days after 

BEAVERKILL ct n i 

SI called attention 

to the deplorable 
garbage dumps 
along New York’s famed Beaverkill 
(The Scandal of the Dcaccratcd Shrine, 
SI, Feb. 27 i and after years of fruitless 
effort.s on the part of many concerned 
individuals and organizations, Gover- 
nor Harriman on April 7 signed a bill 
introduced by Republican Senator Gil- 
bert Seelye of Saratoga County which 
forbids the dumping of earth or refuse 
in any New York trout stream. 


The stinging sleet, the scorching sun. 

The wailing wind, are not much fun. 

From each of them in turn I suffer 
Now that I am an ancient buller. 

The portly pigs, the chewing cows, 

The staring sheep, ail make such rows. 

Did that blare come from bull or heifer? 
I’d better mind, now that I’m deafer. 

The kinking knot, the fiddling flies. 

The nylon noose, all try my eyes. 

In foiling them I once delighted. 

They’re just plain hell, now I’m short- 
sighted. 

• ENVOI 

What joy do I .still find therein? 

I must confess, the nearby inn. 

The path to it I'll once more follow. 

For all thanks be, I .still can swallow. 

Courtc.sy of 

The Fishing Gazelle (Great Britain) 


FISH BOX 

Among noteworthy catches last week: a 61- 
pound WAHOO caught by Susan Held of 
Erie, Pennsylvania, fishing out of Nassau in 
theBahamas;al9 ' ,-pound WALLEYED PIKB, 
within li pound of the state record, caught 
at Center Hill Lake near Walling, Tennes- 
see, by Charlton Howard of Chattanooga; 
an 8 -pound rainbow trout caught by 
Frank Freeburg of Great Falls, Montana, 
in the Mis,souri River near Great Falls on a 
red-and-white wobbling spoon; a 48 ) 4 - 
pound CHANNEL BASS from Oregon inlet, 
caught by Martin Campasano of Nags 
Head, North Carolina; a 77-pound tarpon 
caught by Richard Raitt Jr., of Elmira, 
New York near Islamorada, Florida, on 
spinning tackle and 8 -pound test line; a 
7-foot 3-inch RAii.KlsH caught by Dr. M. A. 
Strowbridge of Toledo, Ohio, on 40-pound 
test line off Tavernier, Florida; a 54''.,- 
pound COBIA caught by Howard Huntiger 
of Milwaukee at Key Shoals 14 miles from 
Biloxi, Missi.s,sippi. 


It may come as a stiff shock to the 
Braves, but the much-respected Mil- 
waukee Journal Consumer Analysis 
to be released in mid-April u'ill s’lou' 
that H.9% of Milwaukee men rate 
fishing as their favorite sport, while 
less than half that number, 20.8‘'/(, 
elect baseball. 


MARYLAND, 
MY MARYLAND 


Maryland’s Gov- 
ernor Theodore 


Roosevelt McKel- 
din, a Galahad in 
states' rights armor, recently charged 
full tilt at the United States Army. 
The challenge is a dam being con- 
structed by the Corps of Engineers 
at Little Falls on the Potomac River. 
So far the dammers have no evident 
intention of including a fishway in the 
project, and without one the spawn- 
ing grounds of countle.ss shad, herring, 
white perch and striped bass will be 
cut off. 

Disputing the Army’s contention 
that it has neither funds nor authoriza- 
tion for a fishway, Governor McKeldin 
dispatched an ominous, no-nonsense 
letter to Secretary of the Army Wilber 
M. Brucker. In addition to claiming 
the river and all the water in it for 
Maryland, the Governor warned that 
‘‘Unless the Corps of Engineers can 
be persuaded to honor the statutes of 
Maryland and the acts of Congress 
regarding a fishway at the falls, this 
slate will be compelled to initiate legal 
proceedings to force compliance.” 

continued on next page 



moment.s he enjoy.s in trout water. At left, his guide Don Cameron 
of Wilson-s Milbs helps the Pre.sident pick the right fly, a Cameron 
creation tied with a chinchilla hackle, for Little Boy Falls on 
the Magalloway River in extreme northwest Maine. Next, a deft 


ca.st across a fast ripple produces that satisfying swirl and hard 
strike. Then, a few minutes later, a presidentially hooked square- 
tail is in the net. Reflected Cameron after his most famou-s 
client had departed: ”... I never did feel strange with him." 
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co»linuf(l from jkkjc 55 

IT IS a general be- 
lief among salt- 
BII.I.INC water anglers that 

sailfisii, tnarlin and 
other billfishes always swat bait fish 
with their bills and then return to gob- 
ble up the defunct results at leisure. 
Hence the drop-back, a sport fishing 
technique whereby line is free spooled 
after a strike to give the marlin, or 
whatever, time to pick up the bait 
Ifihirk Toth and Blue Ocean, SI, 
March 19). 

Recently, however. Dr. Luis Hene 
Rivas, a University of Miami ichthyol- 
ogist, announced that the drop-back is 
a sound practice, but, according to his 
research, the theory behind it all wrong. 

Writing in Progress Report Xo. 1 of 
the Charles F. Johnson Billfish Investi- 
gation. Dr. Rivas concedes that “When 
marlin are feeding in a school of bait 
such as bonito or mackerel they usu- 
ally rush through the school clubbing 
several fish with their bills and then 
return to swallow them.’’ But, Rivas 
maintains, “When marlin rise to a 
trolled orskipping bait they very seldom 
u.se their bills for clubbing. Careful ob- 
servations have shown that the fish 
merely opens its mouth and takes the 
bait across its jaws. This,” Dr. Rivas 
continues, “is confirmed by the mark- 
ings found on baits which have 'been 
dropped by fish.” 

Why. then, is the drop-back still 
a valid and productive angling tech- 
nique? According to Dr. Rivas, if a 
victim is longer than the billfi.sh’s dis- 
tended gullet, the billfish invariably 
juggles it around to swallow the head 
first. This maneuver may take a bit of 
time, so whether the angler’s bait is 
clubbed or grabbed he should still drop 
back before striking. 


FISHERMAN’S 

CALENDAR 

so — season opened (or opens); 

SC — season closed (or closes). 

C — clear water; D — water dirty 
or roily; IVl — water muddy. N — 
water at normal height. SH — 
slightly high . H — hi gh ; VH — very 
high. L — low. R — rising. F — fall- 
ing. WT50— water temperature 
50". FG — fishing good : FF — fish- 
ingfair FP — fishing poor, OG — 
outlook good: OF— outlook fair; 

OP — outlook poor 

TROUT: MI.VNESOTA: Lake Superior north 
shore stream.s beginning to open up and .should 
be fi.shable this week: all were ice-ehoked first 
few day.s of sea.son. Several rainbows to four 
pounds have been taken near mouth of Knife 
Kiver ju.st north of Duluth and a few to three 


pounds reported from the Baptism River. 
Stream.s just north of Duluth are high anil 
roily; rivers north of Two Harbors. Minnesota 
and through (Irand MaraLs to Canadian border 
are still icoliound with waist-higli snow on 
li.-ink-s. Rainbows are believed concentrated in 
Lake Superior near mouth.s of -streams ready to 
make spawning run when conditions permit, 
anil run is alreaiiy under way in ice-free streams. 
WASUiN'iiTOV: Game Department now jilanting 
R million legal size rainbows, Lo million rainbow 
fry. 4 million eutthroat fry and 2 million brook 
trout fry in lowliinil lake.s. In northwest are.-i 

10.000 legal rainhow.s went in Lake MeMurray. 

8.000 in Big Lake. S.OOO in Lake Sixteen. 1 .‘>.000 
in Lake Krie, 10,000 in Luke Sami.sli. Last year's 
fry plants in Heart. Clear. Silver and Cain 
laki’s now legal sixe. SO April 22 and OF as 
nearly 1 .3 million angler.s are expected to he 
out on iifiening day with biggest concentra- 
tion of fi.s-hermen at loivland Jakes on ivest 
side. North end of Lake Washington, open 
year round, producing good cutthroat fishing 
for troilers, and (KJ. 

I’knnsyi.va.sia: oat* for most trout waters in 
state as SO .April l-'>. In western part of state 
spies predict 'I'iimesta and Oil creek.s will be 
VH and IL recommend Tionesta tributaries 
Four-Mile Run and Farnsworth Creek. Oil 
Creek tributaries Thompson and McLoiighlin 
ereek.s. which shoulii be clear. 

ONTARIO; OVE* in southern Ontario for .April 
opening as many lakes and streams will 
still Ilf ice-covere<l. 

MiriiiCAN : SO -April 11 for rainbow trout in 
specially designated streams of both [leninsulas 
as late spring breakup is keeping most rivers 
H and I). In lower peninsula best bets are 
Betsy and Au Gres rivers. In upper penin.siila 
access roads to Huron and Two-Hearted rivers 
are still snow-eovered. Big Manistee River 
bidowTippey Dam, a favoriteearly-.sea.sonspot, 
is clo.sed due to -spawner-netting operations. 
CALIFORSTA: .After blustery opening wi'ekend. 
Topaz Lake anglers had fair fishing with worms 
and cluster eggs and Of, as weather improves. 
San Diego County creeks and ponds were re- 
stocked with legal fish last w«-ek but .sport fell off 
sharply after elbow-io-idbow fishing on opening 
weekenii produced surprisingly good creid.s. 
NKW JER.SF.Y: High, cold and muddy water 
slowed o|«>ning days of the Jersey season de- 
spite record presea.son planting of 2.'57,n00 
adult brook, rainbow and brown trout. Fisher- 
men are enjoying recently state-acquired two- 
mile stretch on the Pequest River which had 
been privately posted for more than -W years. 
In genera! OF until weather improves and 
water clears. 

MAINE: To ipialify for .state-sponsored "One 
That Didn’t Get .Away" club you'll have to 
produce a brown trout weighing eight pounds 
instead of last year's six-pound minimum. How- 
ever, a five-pound brookie will qualify this year 
(la.st year’s minimum was six). 

NKW YtiRK: ('at.skill mountain spies .say Beaver- 
kill, Willowomoc, Schoharie and other urea 
streams won't be worth fishing until about 
May 1 due to run-ofT from heavy snowbank.s 
still in woods. There are still two to four feet of 
.snow in .Adironriack headwaters and run-ofT 
may continue until May Lo in .Ausableand other 
area trout streams. .SO April 14. 

TARPON: FLORIDA: Light-tackle expert Jerry 
Coughlan of Es.sex Fells, New Jersey, fisheif out 
of Islamoraila last week with plug ca.sting out- 
fit and L>-pountl te.st line, boated a 135-pound 
and a llO-pound tarpon after 20-minute bat- 
tles with each. In same waters Frank Hendrick- 
son of .Southold. Long Island, landed 3ft-pound 
tarpon on fly rod outfit with 12-pound leader 
in 14 minutes. In general OF/(; and improving 
as tarpun begin working up west coast. 

TEXAS: Port .Aransas charter boats located .sev- 
eral schools of tarpon in between heavy wimls 
last week, and pier fishermen have fair luck 
with small fi.sh. OF, says spy. 

BLACK BASS: FLORIDA: Lake Tarpon near 
Tarpon -Springs producing frequent whoppers 
from deep water on live bait, including .several 
fish in 12-pound cla.s.s. In general FF through- 
out state but rain Ls still desperately needed. 
.soLTH caroli.na: Windy weather and muddy 
water hampered anglers in coastal waters last 
week but several Santee-Cooi>er fishermen re- 
ported ea.sy limits of fish over four pounds (up 
to eight! on spoons and surface plugs fished in 
shallows near .shore. 


NORTH caroi.ina: Ia^wLs Newman and Norman 
Howard of Maryville. Tennes.see, set some kind 
of Fontana Lake record with string of 12 baiw 
weighing over 50 pounils. Seven of the lurge- 
moulhs weighed over five pounds and two 
weighed over seven. In fresh-water lakes, bays 
and rivers of northeastern Carolina FV<; for 
largemouths with plugs and spoons fished near 
surface or at meilium lieplh, and OG. 
CALIFORNIA: Hottest spots for largemouth fish- 
ing are .Anderson Reservoir in -southern Santa 
Ciiira County anil lower Colorado River reser- 
voirs: still ton early for .surface plugs, says 
agent, but should be in order any day now, 
ARIZONA: Best Jiet for big bas.s west of MLs- 
-sissippi River is proliabiy Mohave Lake where 
seven, eight and nine pounders are reported in 
scads; tirushy coves are best spot.s with sala- 
mander bait sure-fire fish-getter. Be sure to 
make weekend reservations for !>oals or cabins 

MiKKoiTti: Lake Wappapello C, I-, FV(; with 
medium dis-p plugs. Best fishing is in the Holi- 
day landing area mi Highway 67 near Green- 
ville and OVG. I.ake Norfork SD, VL. but FVG 
with live bait and deep-running plugs. No large ' 
bas.s were reported last week, but small and 
medium fish are aliundant, and OG. 
loi'isiana; Fly roil fishermen are taking lots 
of bass lo four pounds in the Calcasieu River 
on popping bugs. In the Lacassino Refuge, Ben 
Fugli of Iowa. Louisiana, landed a 3 '4-pounder 
on a metal wiggler. and plug fishermen were 
getting fast action la-st wi'ek in Spring Bayou 
ill Marksville. In general, OG. 

TEXAS: Dizzy windstorms last wei-k kept 
catches down in north and east Texa.s lakes, 
with spies at Te.xoma, Possum Kingdom and 
Whitney reporting FF M* and OF. 

TF.NNES.SKE: Lu-st Week’s top ba.ss catch wa-s 
9U-pi)und largemouth dredged from Center Hill 
Lalce by Walker Barnes of Winchester. Ken- 
tucky. on a surface plug. Best smallmouth 
catch reiiorteit from Dale Holtow was 6‘‘4- 
poundor landeii by Porter Wilson of Shelby- 
ville, Kentucky. In general reports from Dale 
Hollow, Center Hill and Kentucky lakes indi- 
cated that bass fishing this .spring will be as 
good a.s la.st sea.son or better. 

STEELHEAD: RRITISM COI.CMRIA: Fishing 
has .slowed everywhere on Vancouver Island 
and lower mainland. Occasional fresh fish re- 
ported from Qualicums and Quin.sam and \’an- 
couver’s north shore .streams. Salmon River on 
Vancouver Island should produce some fair t 
good -April fishing, liut only hot prospect is' ' 
Bella Coida River until summer runs begin to 
show in May. 

IDAHO; .At presstime Weiser River was getting 
murky but fishing was fair. On Snake River, 
some fishermen were getting fish at Swan Falls 
directly below the dam on south side; one of 
hottest spots is about 40 yards out from en- 
trance to fish ladder, where current is tricky 
but experienced steelheaders are connecting 
with bait and red-and-white wobblers. Ft; at 
mouth of middle fork of Salmon and in Primi- 
tive .Area; piJol.s flying into J^acJv-country fields 
are having trouble with de<*r on runways as 
Middle Fork herd is moving up river a-s snow' 
melts. The following landing strips are open in 
Primitive .Area on middle fork: 'Thomas Creek 
Landing Field. McCall's Ranch, Mahony Bar 
and Flying B. Strip at Taylor’s Ranch on Big 
Creek is drying out but check local tower at 
Boise before flying in. Indian Creek and Sul- 
phur Creek fields are still snowed in. In general 
OG for state as weather continues cool and 
run-ofl ha.s not started. 

STRIPED BASS: fAi.iFORMA: North winds 
sulisidecl last week and delta .started producing 
big fish again; San Joaquin River from Buoy 
Five to Santa Clara shoals was hottest spot. 
For i)ig fish, beat beta were Sacramento River 
at laleton and Rio Vista Bridge, False River, 
Suisun Slough. Heaviest catch reported last 
week was SS-pounder caught by Lloyd Evans 
of Reno. Nevada, at mouth of Steamboat 
Slough near laleton: OVtJ. 

NEW jer.sey: In general surf fi.shing has been 
poor along Jersey Coast but Island Beach re- 
ports occasional flurries of fast action in surf; 
some fairly good trolling and still fishing in 
Toms River near town of Toms River. 1 

BONEFISH: UAHAMA ISLANDS: Heaviest bone- 
fish reported last week weighed 10 pounds four 
ounces, was landed at Green Turtle Cay by 
John Cockcroft, Charlottesville, \'irginia. 
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resortep 18 by CENTURY 
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-A-LL. 03Sr 
THE 
A.I_iX_.EYS 


Father, mother, sister, brother are competing 
in all varieties of leagues from tots to colleges 

br victor Kalman 


T he low-slung, white-walled, $550,- 
000 Park Forest (111.) Lanes shown 
on the following pages was built in 
August 1954, during a steady, orderly 
migration of bowling from city business 
districts to the suburbs. Since then the 
migration has become a stampede, for 
what occurred at Park Forest took 
place throughout the country: bowling 
boomed as a family sport. This has cre- 
ated a happy situation not only for the 
bu-sinessmen foresighted enough to take 
bowling to Suburbia, but for municipal 
authorities who report a sharp decline 
in juvenile delinquency in those areas 
where the bowling center has become 
the community and family center. It is 
also a happy situation for bowling as 
a sport, for the stars in the bantam 
and high school leagues today will com- 
pete for the collegiate and professional 
championships tomorrow. 

Typical of family bowling today are 
the Benjamin Levensons {above) of 
Park Forest, 111. Mr. Levenson, direc- 
tor of a home for the aged, has bowled 
for 25 years. His wife, Diana, and the 
children started bowling only after 
Park Forest opened. Now the family 
gets together on occasional weekends; 
Mrs. Levenson rolls afternoons when 
the children are at school, Leslie. 12, 
and Stephen, aged 9, are in the Bantam 
League, and 14-year-old Marion com- 
petes in a junior league. The three chil- 
dren are among 100,000 members of the 
American Junior Bowling Congress, an 
offshoot of the American Bowling Con- 
gress, which has 2 million members. 
Milton Raymer of Chicago, secretary 


of the A.IBC, estimates there are 400,- 
000 youngsters aged 5 to 18 who com- 
pete regularly at least once a week. 

Raymer, a distinguished-looking, 
gray-haired man of 50, became inter- 
ested in bowling as a deterrent to juve- 
nile delinquency when he was a teacher 
at Tilden Tech High School, Chicago, 
in 1937. That year he started a bowling 
program with 16 high school students. 
Within a few years not only his own 
school but many others joined. By 
1954, when the Junior Congress was 
formally organized with Raymer in 
charge, a few thousand children were 
bowling regularly. Today he has sev- 
eral assistants and 100 certified instruc- 
tors who hold free training clinics in 18 
states. Some of the results of his work 
have been neatly packaged into a film. 
Young America Bok7,s, which currently 
is being shown at many public theaters 
and numerous private clubs. Admin- 
istrative costs are defrayed by the 
National Bowling Council, a group 
composed of representatives of the 
manufacturers’ , proprietors’ , and bowl- 
ers’ organizations. Children pay 25c a 
year dues, which makes them eligible, 
among other events, for the National 
Mailographic Tournament, a handicap 
contest in which boys and girls roll on 
their home lanes and mail the results to 
Raymer. This year’s tournament — won, 
incidentally, by a boys’ team from 
Buffalo, N.Y. and a girls’ quintet of 
McPherson, Kan. — drew 3,745 teams, 
or 18,725 youngsters. 

Perhaps the most significant result 
of Raymer’s spadework was the growth 


of high school bowling. It has become 
an accredited course in many schools. 
This has led to intramural, then inter- 
scholastic competition, and it has be- 
come necessary to form three separate 
12-man leagues and conduct roll-offs 
for the championship. 

College and university leagues, un- 
like those in high schools, are not gen- 
erally affiliated with bowling associa- 
tions. Their members are too old for 
Raymer’s group, whose age limit is 18, 
and their schedules often are too er- 
ratic (because of exams and holidays) 
to qualify them for regulation ABC 
play. Many take the game seriously, 
however, and compete in sectional 
tournaments, such as the Pacific Coast 
event held last week at the University 
of Oregon, the Eastern Intercollegiate 
at the Bowlmor in New York, and spe- 
cial tournaments at Southern Metho- 
dist University and the University of 
Ohio. More than 200 colleges and uni- 
versities conduct intramural contests 
and many student unions have their 
own alleys. Representatives of the As- 
sociation of College Unions, in national 
conference last week at Purdue, attend- 
ed the grand opening of the universi- 
ty’s 14-lane layout, a modern establish- 
ment equipped with automatic pin- 
spotters and under-lane ball returns. 

"We gel the families,” said Ben 
Karm, co-owner of the Park Forest al- 
leys recently. “The bantams organize 
and become juniors. We lose them when 
they go off to college or to work, but 
first thing you know we get them back 
again — with Ifieir families.” (end' 


AIRY AND DKCORATIVK. PARK FORK.ST AI-LBYS TYPIFY BEST IN COMMUNITY BOWLING CENTERS ^ 
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AFJMJOACH is t-xw-uled by 
18-year-ol(l Marilee Anson, dental assistant, 
one of the club's 700 women’s league bowlers. 



HANTaM I,KAt;i'K bowlers, age 9 to 12, roll with lightweight balls. Hero Le.s 
Levenson seeks a nine-pounder. Still younger children roll in the tiny-tol leagues. 



I'-A.MII.V MOWLlNt; is Park Fore-st's forte. Of l.oOO weekly patrons, 2,000 bowl 
regularly in leagues and clubs. Bowling has become an integral part of suburban life. 




SUBJECT: P. T. CHINN 

continued from -page 1,!, 


ear, ‘we didn’t make ours at these 
prices.’ The spell was broken and I 
dropped out. Later, Mr. Riddle’s man 
told me he was under orders not to go 
above .?5,000.” He sighed at the mem- 
ory. "That’s the way it goes.” 

After a while the car stopped, and 
Bill Settlemayer went into a barn and 
came out with a weather-beaten little 
man wearing a cap with the peak turned 
up. This was Willie Meehan, a former 
jockey. 

"Willie,” said the Colonel, “I’ve de- 
cided to sell Atomic Bomb (a 4-year- 
old colt running in New Orleans], and 
if you find anybody interested at 
$3,000, you’re in for $250.” 

"Yes, sir. Colonel,” replied Willie 
Meehan, touching his cap. 

As the car rolled on, Colonel Chinn 
began to laugh. “The biggest bunch of 
horses I ever sold,” he said, “was 30.- 

000 artillery and cavalry horses to Eng- 
land, France and Belgium in the First 
World War. The way that came about. 

1 was racing in England when the war 
broke out. and one morning I was 
having breakfast with my friend, Ed 
Simms, in the Cecil Hotel. I mentioned 
the fact that I’d like to contact the 
government about buying horses for 
them in the United States and he of- 
fered to provide me with a letter from 
our ambassador, Mr. W'alter Page. He 
did, too, but the letter didn’t cut any 
ice with the English bobbies who had 
all the streets blocked off around 10 
Downing Street. I said to myself, ‘I 
better take the Chinn route if I want 
to get into No. 10.’ So I had some fancy 
cards printed, very dignified, reading 
‘Colonel Philip T. Chinn, Horseman.’ 
That worked like magic. The bobbies 
thought I was a big man in the army. 
Next thing I knew I was passed into 
No. 10 Downing Street and left stand- 
ing in a hallway. I opened a door and 
there were some men at the table in- 
side. They looked around and 1 rec- 
ognized Mr. David Lloyd George, 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin and Lord .lellicoe. 
‘Oh,’ I said, ‘excuse me, gentlemen, I 
must have the wrong room here.’ They 
all mumbled something and I backed 
out. An usher wa.s coming along and I 
told him who I was and what I was 
there for. He shooed me into another 
room and pretty soon another celebrity 
came in, and he was the man to talk 
horses. Well, to make a long story 
short, I eventually got a contract and 
financial backing. We set up inspection 
points at Cincinnati, Lexington, At- 
lanta, Savannah and Galveston and 


advertised in the papers. I was handling 
the situation at Cincinnati and I had 
trouble with the French and Belgian 
agents. They wanted a kickback. So I 
rolled up the equivalent of $3 a head in 
copies of the Cincinnati Enquirer and 
passed it to them in the hotel lobby and 
let it be known that that was my top 
price. I had no further trouble. The 
British agents were fine. They just 
wanted horses— no kickbacks.” 

The Colonel caught his breath. 

"Oh, yes,” he went on, "I used to 
cross the Atlantic like you’d cross the 


MOON AND LILACS 

For real raring, (he thing to do is to 
run down to Keeneland. It ta.«ls only 
10 days and you will see why. because 
racing has a social side in Lexington, 
and 10 days are about all a man of mid- 
dle age can stand. This tourist's rerul- 
Icclione of Keeneland go back to ... a 
May morning in 19.35 . . . the Thor- 
oughbred t'lub was having a breakfast 
there, and when this wanderer stepped 
through the door the first thing he en- 
countered was what appeared to be a 
lilac bush. There was a sudden disturb- 
ance among the branches and a full 
moon rose over it, a round, reddish, 
benevolent moon, wearing spectacles. 
Closer inspection proved it was Colonel 
Phil T. Chinn with a mint julep. 

— JoK Pai.mkn in This M as Raving 


Street. One time, I remember, I had 
to get over in a hurry and I didn’t 
have time to get my passport. So I 
backed up the gangplank, waving and 
calling to people on the pier, although 
there wasn’t anybody there I knew, and 
managed to get aboard. A couple of 
days later the captain sent for me and 
I tried to heat him to the punch. ‘Sir,’ 
I said, ‘I wonder if you are acquainted 
with Mr. William Jennings Bryan, the 
Secretary of State?’ He said he did not 
know Mr. Bryan, so I said, ‘Well, he is 
a great friend of my father and has 
been a dinner guest at our home in Ilar- 
rodsburg, Ky. many times.’ The cap- 
tain was a cold cu.stomer. He looked 
at me and said, ‘Colonel Chinn, regard- 
less of your close friendship with Mr. 
Bryan, you are not going to get off 
this boat when we get to England.’ 
But he finally let me go ashore long 
enough to transact my business.” 

Bill Settlemayer pulled up before 
Mereworth Farm. 

“Bill,” said the Colonel, "run in and 
continued on next page 




GET BOTH -IN 

MAINE 

There’s topnotch fishing to satisfy every 
taste in Maine. 

By seasons, you can start off with fight- 
ing landlocked salmon, try your hand at 
lake and brook trout, then follow up with 
white perch and bass. There’s good salt 
water sport, too, with tuna, mackerel, 
pollock and striped bass. 

In Maine you can find 2,000 lakes and 
ponds, and 5, .300 rivers and stream.s wait- 
ing for you to hook onto the fightingest 
fish you could ever wish for. 

Better plan to come tins ijeor.' 

MAINE FISHING SERVICE 

j 1391 Gateway Cirtle, Portland, Maine j 

I Please send me my FREE Fishing Guide with | 
I full informotion on open seasons, best areos ■ 
I ond other Maine fishing facts. . 
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SUBJECT: P. T. CHINN 

coiititiued from page 6J 

ask Mr. Wrsght if he’ll be good enough 
to step out.” 

In a moment. Ward Wright of the 
Merewortli Farm office came out of 
the house and down the walk. 

“Well, Colonel,” he cried, “you’ve 
certainly come through the winter just 
fine.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the Colonel. They ex- 
changed further pleasantries for a few 
moment.^ and then Colonel Chinn said : 

“What have you got around here 
that might interest me?” 

“Let me see,” said Ward Wright. 
“Well, Colonel, I believe there’s just 
one ll-year-old colt you might be in- 
terested in. You can’t fault him be- 
cause he's never run a race.” 

“What’s the price on him?” asked 
the Colonel. 

“$2,000,” said Ward Wright. 

“Pretty steep,” said the Colonel. 

“Oh, it u'as $3,000,” said Wright. 
“But weknocked off a thousand as soon 
as we heard you were outside.” 

“Let’s go. Bill,” chuckled the Colo- 
nel, waving goodby. 

There was still time for a visit to 
Calumet Farm. In the office, Colonel 
Chinn .swept off his Stetson before 
Margaret Glass, secretary of Calumet, 
bowed and thanked her for the letter 
she had written him on the occasion 
of the testimonial dinner. She laughed 
as he paid her a courtly Kentucky 
compliment. 

He took his companions on a walk 
through the Calumet stallion barn and 
pointed with his walking stick as the 
groom opened up the stalls of Citation 
and Mark-Ye-Well and Ponder and the 
great sire, Bull Lea, whose sons and 
daughters have won more than $10 
million. 

Now it was dusk. The big black car 
pointed back toward Lexington. 

Next day, another young man was 
at the wheel of the Colonel’s black 
Cadillac. He was Joe Graves Jr., a 
young businessman of Lexington still 
in his 20s, and— like Bill Settlemayer 
— learning the horse business fiom the 
Colonel. But Joe was a senior student 
and now had horses of his own and sev- 
eral in partnership with the Colonel. 

The tour left Old Hickory Farm, 
where the Colonel breakfasted late on 
sausage and eggs, biscuits and pear 
salad, and touched down at Keeneland 
where Joe and the Colonel looked at 
his coll. Julep Boy. The Colonel noted 
ribs showing on the colt and directed 
Tom Brown, his manager, to call the 
vet and have some tests run. 


SWINGING IN THE RAIN 
IN YOUR JOHNNY REVOLTA 
“FREE-SWING” JACKET! 


SOOSTERl’ GOLF SHOES 

• genuine crepe outsoles 

• steinfess steel spikes 

• cool fabric uppers that 
"breathe" 

Ask at your pro shop 


United 

States 

Rubber 


You "jfoy loose" in this wnitioe roin jacket, 
designed and potenled by Johnny Revolla. 
It's cut so freely it con'f bind your swing. 
Completely waterproof, in feather-light 
plastic or zephyr-weight rubber-coated fob- 
rie. Revolta outfit for women includes jacket 
plus light, waterproof skirt and cap. 


Tom opened the stall to bring the 
colt out for a closer look and Julep Boy 
reared and backed away. 

“Ho,” laughed Tom, “he thinks I 
got medicine for him. Hey, boy, I got 
no medicine!” 

Baker Price, Tom’s assistant, el- 
bowed past him. “Let me in there, 
Tom,” he cried. “He knows I don’t 
give him medicine. Let me have him 
there. Watch him now, he be all right.” 


*BET ALL YOU CAN* 

Colonel Chinn owned and raced some 
imporlanl horse.s of his own: Saraxen, 
High Time, black Maria. Silver Fox II, 
llracudale, Calaris. In Memoriam. Time 
Exposure, among olhcr.s. During his 
heyday, in an era gone, never to return, 
the Colonel scrupulously observed the 
prevailing code of ethics — which hap- 
pened to bo about the same on the 
turf as they were in the \' all Street of 
the robber barons. It was the day when 
some owners of "hideout horses" would 
prepare so minutely for a coup, do such 
zealous "missionary work" among the 
jockeys that the word would go out to 
a very few favored associates: “Bet 
all you can get on!” 

('olonel Chinn's specialty was the big 
buildup fur prospective buyers of horses. 
This included entertaining them roy- 
ally the night before inspection of the 
merchandise and then — at least once — 
the Colonel's early appearance at (he 
training track to move the quarter poles 
a bit closer together so that a colt would 
turn in a record-breaking performance 
by the prospect's own stopwatch. 

But that was long ago. and as times 
changed, the Colonel conformed — per- 
haps not completely but certainly enough 
to get a large share of the credit for 
making Lexington the capital of the 
horse breeding industry. One night last 
winter (he town demonstrated its ap- 
preciation by tendering him a testimo- 
nial dinner. There were 250 of the lead- 
ing citizens on hand, and practically 
every leading figure in the horse world 
(including Secretary of the Treasury 
George Humphrey) sent arfectionate 
greetings. 


As Baker took the rein, Julep Boy 
calmed down and wa.s led out. 

Tom took the rein and the colt 
lurched forw'ard. 

“Ho, ho!” laughed Baker. “Look at 
’im! He’s a bullet!” 

The Colonel grinned and turned 
back to the car. 

At the Fairgrounds, the Colonel 
stopped for a look at a 4.y-day-old bay 
filly by John’s Joy out of Kind Gesture 
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and descended, on the dam’s side, from 
one of the Colonel’s best known horses. 
High Time (leading U.S. sire in 1928'. 
Somebody asked tlie Colonel’s opinion 
of the filly. 

“I don’t pay any attention to foals 
as sueh,” said the Colonel. “She’s got 
a good mother and a very promi.sing 
sire. That’s what counts." 

•Joe Graves turned the Ca<lillac in 
the direction of Harrodsburg. .‘15 miles 
away. The plan was to have dinner 
there, in the town where the Colonel 
was horn and rai.sed. “We'li get to Beau- 
mont Inn,” said the Colonel. “They 
have some of the best food in Kentucky. 
We’ll have fried chicken and old coun- 
try ham, if that's agreeable.” 

Now .Joe Graves settled down to the 
steady, slow speed the Colonel likes. 
He had agreed to remind the Colonel 
to tell a few stories about his father. 

“Colonel,” sai<l .Joe, “your father 
was a truly fabulous man.” 

“.Joe,” .said the Colonel, “my father. 
Colonel .Jack Chinn, was a hard man. 
l)ut he was fair. He was kind. Why. no 
child in Mercer County went without 
a pair of shoes if he knew about it. 
Some people got the idea he was a 
killer. He wasn’t a killer. He carried a 
gun like everybody else. But he never 
killed anybody. Xever i^hof anybody 
to my knowledge except my uncle — 
and that was an accident. My uncle 
jumped in the way when my father 
was trying to shoot somebody else. It 
wa.s only a flesh wound. My uncle 
recovered.” 

“Colonel,” said Joe. “didn’t Irvin 
Cobb write up the time they had to 
call out the state militia to disperse 
your father?” 

The Colonel nodded. 

“That was true. My father was a 
Democratic sergeant at arms of the 
state senate and the election of a Re- 
publican governor was being contest- 
ed. There was a big argument over 
seating some senators and the upshot , 
was this Republican governor called 
out the militia to force my father to 
do things his way. My father sent out 
word from his hotel, T’m coming out. 
You keep those soldiers on the other 
side of the street, back ’em on over 
there now or there’ll be trouble.’ They 
backed up and my father walked out 
and nobody dared lay a hand on him.” 

“He was truly courageous,” said Joe 
Graves. 

“My father had the same attitude 
when he was officiating as starter for a 
race. He was in great demand as a 
starter. He wouldn’t pussyfoot around. 
He’d take a club and shake it under 
conliinii-d OK next jyngc 
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the noses of the jockeys and tell them, 
‘You start when 1 tell you or I’ll kill 
every one of you.’ ” 

Joe Graves waited a while. Finally 
he turned to the Colonel. 

“How about the time you were get- 
ting out a book in the betting ring 
down at Juarez when Pancho Villa was 
running things in Me.xico'.’’’ 

The Colonel nodded. 

“That was a rough meeting for me, 
Joe,’’ he said, “I'd win maybe $139 
one (lay and lose $.560 the next. I 
wasn’t getting anywhere. Hut I did 
strike up a close friendship with some 
of the men who were running things for 
\’illa in Chihuahua. One of these men 
was a former German army oflicer 
named Sommerfeld and the other was 
a fellow named Mac who was part 
Irish, part Mexican, part Indian and 
part several other things. This Mac, I 
believe, was the toughest man I ever 
met in my life. He had killed. I was 
told, about 3,500 people — personally. 
\'ery rough and tough, hut affable. We 
got to he great friends. 

“These friendships proved valuable 
to me when I hacked a certain horse 
and he won running away like a thief 
in the night. There were repercus.sions, 
so to speak. A.s a matter of fact, I was 
suspended pending the outcome of a 
hearing.’’ 

The Colonel drew the hack of his 
hand across his mouth and his big 
frame shook with silent laughter. With 
a sidelong glance, he calculated the ef- 
fect of his tale and then went on: 

"Well, I confided my predicament 
to my friends and they were j^retty in- 
dignant. ‘Why,’ Mac said, 'we’ll just 
back Villa’s army on in here, take over 
the track and put you in charge. Then 
you tell Matt Winn when he can open 
the gates and when he can’t.’ 

“I told him I wouldn’t want to go 
(juite that far. I said Colonel Matt — 
he was steward of the meeting — was a 
decent fellow. But I didn’t protest 
when they said they’d liave a man at 
the hearing. 

“Well, the morning of the hearing, 
lO.UOO soldiers marched into town and 
one of Villa’s men, a handsome but 
ferocious-looking fellow, came to the 
hearing. Now when I say he came to 
the hearing I don’t mean he knocked 
on the door and walked in. He broke 
it down, walked up to the table and 
said, ‘Reinstate!’ 

"Judge Charlie Price, who was pre- 
siding, tried to say something about it 
being necessary to hear the evidence, 


and this big fellow whipped out a 
bowie knife and rammed it into the 
table. ’Reinstate,’ he yells, ‘or I keel 
everybody here!’ I put up my hand 
and hollered, ‘Hey, this is Chinn speak- 
ing! Don’t kill me!’ 

“Judge Price turned white as a sheet 
and called on Matt Winn for an opin- 
ion. Matt got up and said, ‘Judge, I 
do not believe there is a .scintilla of 
evidence against our good friend. Colo- 
nel Phil Chinn.' Judge Price banged 
his hammer and declared the case 
closed.’’ 

The car rolled to a stop in front of 
the Beaumont Inn in Harrodsburg. 

“I believe you dropped about $38,- 
000 there in Juarez, Colonel,” said Joe. 

“Thirty-eight five, Joe,’’ said the 
Colonel, getting out of the car. “I had 
to talk the hotel into letting me pay 
my bill after I got back to Kentucky.” 

A little later. Colonel Chinn was 
settled at his favorite table in the din- 
ing room of the inn 'his mother had 
gone to school in this building which 
was once known as Daughters Col- 
lege' and signaling for the waiter. 

“Yes, Colonel Chinn, sir,” said the 
waiter hurrying over. 

“Leon,” said Colonel Chinn. “I won- 
der if you’ll be so kind as to take these 
biscuits back to the kitchen, have 
them split open and toasted.” 

“Certainly, Colonel,” said Leon, 
picking up the plate and starting away. 

The Colonel began eating his salad. 

“I e.xpect Sarazen was about as 
game a horse as you ever owned. Colo- 
nel,” said Joe Graves. 

“Let me tell you about Sarazen, 
Joe,” said the Colonel. “But I’ve got 
to start with High Time. My first 
dealings with High Time were as train- 
er for Admiral Cary T. Grayson. The 
horse was a bleeder. One morning I 
finally got him to the track for a work 
and he burned it up. I thought we 
had a cinch. I planned to work him 
easily and then droj) him into a race 
before anyone caught on. Well. I did 
just that and I never saw a horse beat 
so badly. He led into the stretch and 
then finished 10th. 

“I told Admiral Grayson, Joe,” the 
Colonel went on, pushing away his 
salad and starting on his chicken and 
ham. “I said, ‘Admiral, please be good 
enough to take the horse out of my 
stable. I’ve got other things to do.’ 
Well, the Admiral agreed and retired 
High Time to stud." 

The waiter placed a plate of toasted 
biscuits before the Colonel. 

“Thank you, Leon,” said the Colo- 
nel, “and you can remove the butter. 
I’m not allowed to have any.” 
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“Too bad, Colonol,” said I^eon. 

“Oh, I don’t miss it,’’ said the Colo- 
nel. “A man can’t have everything at 
my age. I’ve got all my own teeth. So, 
Joe, getting back to High 'I’ime. that 
closed the case until some years later, 
Hiram Steele asked me to go look at 
two yearlings out at Dr. Marius John- 
ston’s farm. He told me they were by 
High Time. I said, Tn that case, no 
thank you.’ But I agreed to have a look 
at them. Well, I did and one look was 
enough. I went to the house and asked 
to have Dr. Johnston awakened. He 
was taking a nap. When he came down- 
stairs in his bathrobe, I asked the price 
of the two yearlings. ‘Colonel,’ he said, 
T’ve had a price of $2,500 on each of 
them, but maybe I could shave that.’ 
I said, ‘Not at all, Doctor, no need to 
shave the price at all; $2,500 is per- 
fectly satisfactory.’ ’’ 

“And those two yearlings,” said Joe, 
“were Sarazen and Time Exposure.” 

'I'he Colonel signaled to Leon and 
nodded to Joe. “Now you’re talking, 
Joe.” 

"Yes, Colonel?” said Leon. 

“Leon,” said the Colonel, “take 
this piece of chicken and credit it to 
my account and let me have some more 
ham instead.” 

“All right. Colonel,” said Leon. 

"Now, Joe,” said the Colonel, “I had 
to get High Time back to Kentucky. 
So I succeeded in buying a half inter- 
est in him from Admiral Grayson. Lat- 
er I sold a half of my half to Senator 


Joseph W. Bailey of Texas. Then some 
time later. Admiral Grayson advised 
me that he was proceeding to Califor- 
nia in the private car of Mr. Barney 
Baruch who would like to see me in 
Miami later on to discuss High Time. 
Well, in due course, we met at the Mi- 
ami Biltmore and the Admiral came 
right to the point. ‘Colonel Chinn,’ he 
said, ‘I have reason to believe that I 
can dispose of my half interest in High 
Time for approximately $50,000.’ ” 
Joe Graves whistled. 

“I was a little short on change, Joe," 
.said the Colonel, trimming a piece of 
ham, “but I didn’t hesitate a minute. 
‘Admiral Grayson, sir,’ 1 said, ‘you 
have sold a horse. Now when would 
you desire payment?’ The Admiral re- 
plied, ‘'I’ake your time, Colonel, take 
10 days if you want.’ ” 

“You had to rai.se $50,000 in 10 days, 
Colonel?” asked Joe. 

“Correct,” said the Colonel. “But I 
had reason to believe that my good 
friend, W. T. Anderson, a big operator, 
one of the great characters of rac- 
ing, could provide me with half that 
amount. 1 sold him Calaris and many 
another horse. He was in California 
and so I sent him a wire and said, ‘Pro- 
ceeding to Lexington. Could use $25.- 
000. Regards.’ 

“Well, when I got back to Lexing- 
ton, there was the wire from Anderson. 
It was a Western Union money order 
and the message with it said, ‘Any man 
coniinurd oh ueyf pi’gc 
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who can use $25,000 can u.se $50,000. 
Regards.’ ” 

“Boy, he was a true friend,” said Joe. 

“A true friend and a game man, 
Joe,” said Colonel Chinn. “He could 
lose $100,000 in an afternoon and sit 
down and relish the biggest dinner ever 
eaten by mortal man.” 

“His death was very toucliing, Colo- 
nel," prompted Joe. 

The Colonel leaned hack in his chair 
and was silent a moment. Then he 
raised his head and said: 

"He was scalded while taking a bath 
in a New York City hotel and contract- 
ed pneumonia. He died a few days lat- 
er. His last words were, ‘Sprinkle my 
ashes on the finish line at Belmont. 
That’s where they broke me.’” 

“I believe the wish was carried out,” 
said Joe. 

“That is my understanding, Joe,” 
said the Colonel. "They chartered an 
airplane. Get the idea?” 

After dinner, Joe and the Colonel sat 
for a while in one of the parlors of the 
inn. People walking through the room 
stopped and greeted them and compli- 
mented the Colonel on coming through 
the winter so well. 

There was a full moon riding the 
cloud-flecked .sky when the ride home 
began. Now the talk turned from the 
old days to the present and the future 
and the horse.s Joe and the Colonel had 
together and separately and the oth- 
ers that the Colonel’s grandson, Hal 
Steele, had in training in Hot Springs. 
They talked of horses that might be 
bought and the prices that were being 
asked for them. 

“Never pay a man the bottom price, 
Joe,” admonished the Colonel. “Never 
chisel a man if you can help it. Not 
unless he's trying to chisel you.” 

Joe nodded. 

It was almost 11 o’clock when the 
big black car turned off the Paris Pike 
and into the drive that led up to the 
big house of Old Hickory Farm. 

This is not the mansion that was the 
scene of some of the Colonel’s greatest 
triumphs. That onewentwiththecrash 
of his fortunes in Depression days. It 
is now the property of l4e.slie Combs 11 
and John W. Hanes of the syndicate 
that owns the horse named Nashua. 

But this was a house that any man 
could be proud of, with the white fences 
and the tall, old trees framing it. As 
Colonel Chinn stood in thedoorway and 
waved to his young friend, Joe Graves, 
it looked brave and shining in the light 
of the full Kentucky moon. 
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COMING EVENTS 


• TV -^COLOR TV • NETWORK RADIO: All TIMES ARE E.S.T. 

April 13 through April 22 



Boteball 
Exhibition Games 

Cincinnati vs. Indianapolis, Richmond. Ind. 
Milwaukee vs. Cleveland, Indianapolis. Ind. 

New York (N) vs. Washington, Washington, D.C. 

• Philadelphia vs. Boston, Danville. Va., I;55p.m. 
{Mutual). 

Pittsburgh vs. New York (A), Pittsburgh. 

St. Louis vs. Chicago (A), Omaha, Neb. 
Basketball 

Harlem Globetrotters vs. College All-Stars. 
Denver, 

NCAA championships, second day, Madison, 
Wis. (also April 14). 

# Hurricane Jackson vs. Johnny Williams, heavy- 
weights. Washington, D.C. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. 
(NBC), 

World Tennis Tour. Memphis. Tenn. 


SATURDAY. APRIL T4 


Baseball 

Exhibition Games 

• Chicago (N) vs. Chicago (A). Chicago, 2:25 p.m. 
(Mutual'). 

• Brooklyn vs. New York (A). New York, 1 ,45 p.m. 
(CBS'). 

Milwaukee vs. Cleveland. Milwaukee. 

New York (N) vs. Baltimore, Baltimore. 
Philadelphia vs. Boston, Bluefield, W.Va. 
Pittsburgh vs. Detroit, Pittsburgh. 

St. Louis vs. Kansas City, Kansas City. 
Basketball 

Harlem Giobelrotters vs. College All-Stars, 
Buffalo. 

GymRaslics 

National YMCA championships. Germantown. Pa. 

Narse Racing 

Governor’s Gold Cup, $30,000. 6 f., 3-yr.-olds. 
Bowie, Md. 

Excelsior Handicap, $25,000, 1 1/16 m., 3-yr.- 
olds and up. Jamaica. N.Y. 

Hunt Racing 

Block House Hunt Races, Tryon. N,C. 

My Lady's Manor Point-to-Point, Mockton. Md. 
lacrosse 

Army vs. Yale, New Haven, Conn. 

Maryland vs. Washington and Lee, College Park, 
Md. 

Princeton vs. Mt. Washington, Baltimore. 

Rowing 

Navy vs. Princeton, Annapolis. 

Rutgers vs, Pennsylvania. New Brunswick, N.J. 

Scotland vs. England. Glasgow. Scotland. 

Water Polo 

National AAU championships, final day, Chicago. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 15 


Auto Racing 

NASCAR Grand National Circuit 100-mile race, 
Hillsboro, N.C. 

NASCAR 100-mile Convertible Championship 
Circuit race, Montgomery. Ala. 

NASCAR Minified and Sportsman Circuit race. 
North Wilkesboro, N.C. 

Baseball 

ir Salute to Baseball, major league interviews and 
historical highlights, 7:30 p.m. (NBC). 
Exhibition Games 

• Brooklyn vs. New York (A), New York, 2 p.m. 
(Mutual'). 

Chicago (N) vs. Chicago (A), Chicago. 

Milwaukee vs. Cleveland, Cleveland. 

New York (N) vs. Baltimore. Baltimore. 
Pittsburgh vs. Detroit, Pittsburgh. 

.* St. Louis vs. Kansas City, Kansas City. 

Washington vs. Charlotte, Rocky Mount, W.Va. 
Boskelboll 

Harlem Globetrotters vs. College All-Stars, De- 
troit. 


Bowling 

• Championship Bowling exhibition, Chicago, 10:30 
p.m. (NBC). 

Deg Show 

Kennel Club of Buffalo, Buffalo. 

Golf 

Greensboro Open. $15,000, final day. Greensboro, 
N.C. 

5.5-meter class series, Bermuda. 

Tennis 

World Tennis Tour, Little Rock. Ark. 


MONDAY, APRIL 16 


Boskelboll 

Harlem Globetrotters vs. College All-Stars, Chi- 
cago. 

• Bobby Bell vs. Miguel Berrios, featherweights. 
St. Nick’s. N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (Du Mont). 
Archie Moore vs. Eddie Cotton, heavyweights, 
exhibMion, Seattle (10 rds.). 

Nino Valdes vs. Eddie Machen, heavyweights, 
San Francisco (10 rds.). 

Tennis 

World Tennis Tour. Carbondate, III. 


TUESDAY. APRIL 17 


Baseball 

• Cleveland vs. Chicago (A), Chicago, 2:25 p.ni. 
(Mutual). 

Basketball 

Hailem Globetrotters vs. College All-Stars, Chi- 
cago (also April 18). 

Boxing 

Cisco Andrade vs. Jorge Macias, lightweights, 
San Jose, Calif. (10 rds.). 

World Tennis Tour, South Bend, Ind. 



Baseball 

• Pittsburgh VS. New York (N), New York, 1:25 
p.m. (Mutual*). 

• Bobby Boyd vs. Holly Mims, middleweights. Chi- 
cago (10 ids.). 10 p.m. (ABC). 

Horse Racing 

Prioress Stakes. $20,000. 6 f., 3-yr.-old fillies. 
Jamaica. N.Y. 

Army vs. Rutgers. West Point, N.Y. 

Hofstra vs. Yale, New Haven, Conn. 

World Tennis Tour, Madison, Wis. 



Baseball 

• Philadelphia vs. Brooklyn, Jersey City, 1 :25 p.m. 
(Mutual*). 

Boskelboll 

Harlem Globetrotters vs. College All-Stars, Indi- 
anapolis. 

Bowling 

Women’s International Bowling Congress cham- 
pionships, Miami, Fla. 

Boxing 

All-Navy finals, Newport, R.l. 

Golf 

Virginia Beach Open Invitational, $15,000, Vir- 
ginia Beach. Va. 

Tennis 

World Tennis Tour, Hinsdale, III. 

Track 

Boston Marathon, Boston, Mass. 


WHERE NOTED 



Auto Racing 

NASCAR Grand National Circuit lOO-mile race, 
Langhorne, Pa. 

Baseball 

• Boston vs. New York (A), New York, 1:55 p.m. 
(Mutual*). 

• Gene Fullmer vs. Tiger Jones, middleweights, 
Cleveland ^0 fds.), 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Sailing 

Tampa to Egmont ocean race, Tampa. Fla. 

Table Tennis 

National Intercollegiate Tournament, Athens, 
Ohio. 

Trock & Field 

Kansas Relays. Lawrence, Kans. (also April 21X 
Queens-lona Spring Relays, New York (also 
April 21). 

Weight lifting 

National YMCA championship, Berkeley, Calif, 
(also April 21). 


SATURDAY, APRIL 81 


Auto Racing 

SCCA Road Races, Pebble Beach, Calif. 

Boseboll 

• New York (N) vs. Brooklyn, New York. 1 ;45 p.m. 
(CBS*). 

• Cincinnati vs. Chicago (N), Chicago, 2:25 p.m. 
(Mutual*). 

E2Tard Charles vs. Don Jasper, heavyweights, 
Windsor, Ont. (10 rds.). 

Horse Rocing 

• Wood Memorial, $50,000, IVi m., 3-yr.-olds. Ja- 

• maica. N.Y.. 4;30 p.m. (CBS), 

Chesapeake Stakes, $20,000, 3-yr-olds, Laurel, 
Md. 

California Derby, $35.000. 1 W m., S-yr.-ofds, San 
Bruno, Calif. 

Hunt Racing 

Grand National Poinl-to-Point, Butler, Md. 
Middleburg Hunt Race Assn., Middleburg, Va. 

Lacrosse 

Army vs. Princeton. Princeton. N.J. 

Duke vs. Maryland, College Park, Md. 

Navy vs. Virginia. Annapolis. 

Rodeo 

Red Bluff Round-up, Red Bluff. Calif. 

Rawing 

Childs Cup, Pennsylvania-Columbia-Princefon, 
New York. 

Rugby 

Harvard vs. University of California, Berkeley, 
Calil. 

Trock & Field 

Ohio State Relays, Columbus, Ohio. 



Auto Racing 

NASCAR 100-mile Convertible Championship 
Circuit race. Hickory, N.C. 

NASCAR Sportsman Circuit race, Martinsville, 
Va. 

Baseball 

• Boston vs. New York (A). New York, 2 p.m. 
(Mutual*). 

Boxing 

James Parker vs, Hans Niehaus, heavyweights, 
Dortmund. Germany (10 rds.). 

Skiing 

Harvard-Dartmouth slalom, Mt. Washington, N.H. 
*See local listing 
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19th 

HOLE 


THE READERS TAKE OVER 


FAT AND FEARED OPERATOR 

Sirs: 

The article on Babe McCoy of the Los 
Angeles Olympic Auditorium (SI, April 2) 
was appreciated. This fat oaf ha.s been 
getting away with murder in .southern Cali- 
fornia for many years. He has been a power 
and a feared individual in professional box- 
ing for the past 10 years. . . . 

I always said that the second Jimmy 
Carler-Lauro Sala.s fight was a McCoy- 
in.spired fake fight, and revelation-s of Cali- 
fornia Governor Knight’s great investigat- 
ing committee make me think I may be 
right. . . . 

Committee Chairman James Cox has 
done a wonderful job of bringing to view 
the rat.s, the wolves, the predators and the 
preyed-upon in profe.s.sional boxing. It also 
shows up an inept, useless state athletic 
commission which can’t do the work it is 
suppo.sed to do. In face of the fake fights 
McCoy has been accused of maneuvering 
into the country’s boxing rings, we wonder 
if the California State Athletic Commis.sion 
will let McCoy operatefurtherin California? 

Dan Schaeffer 

El Pa-so, Texas 
EXIT 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to SI on the excellent 
and constructive effort to clean up the 
smelly mess in California boxing. 

.\11 fair-minded, sports-lovdng people are 
with you in this cru.sade and hope that you 
will continue the good work. The boxing 
commission should be forced to appoint fair 
and competent officials and to drive out 
hoodlum managers and promoters. 

John E. Sausser 

Kelso, Wash. 

REALITY IN SAN FRANCISCO 

Sirs: 

Stupefaction is the word that best de- 
8rril}e.s the feeling.s of most fans out here 
on learning that Hal Lear of Temple had 
been voted by the sportswriters as the most 
valuable player in the NCAA basketball 
tournament (SI, April 2). 

I have no wish to detract from Lear’s 
feat of scoring 4S points in his team's final 
game, but it is only realbtic to note that it 
was accomplished in a consolation match 
under comparatively little pres.sure and had 
the effect merely of assisting Temple to 
gain third-place ranking in the tournament. 

So this was valuable? To whom? To 


what? Again without decrying Lear, who 
wa.s obviou.sly under orders to take more 
than his usual share of shot.s, it seems to 
me that an award based .solely on an in- 
di\Tdual's achievement, without regard to 
the degree to which it may have advanced 
his team's fortunes, is an endorsement of 
"showboat playing” and an invitation to 
more diligent grandstanding in the future. 

Our local pride in the USF basketball 
team is due not only to it.s record victory 
string, but also to the manner in which it 
was accomplished. Despite the presence on 
the .squad of two All-Americas, K. C. Jones 
and Bill Russell, each game was played as a 
team enterprise, and each member willingl.v 
subordinated himself at all time.s to the 
team effort. . . . 

John Walsh 

San Francisco 

WHERE WOULD THEY BE WITHOUT HIM? 

Sirs: 

You implied that Hal Lear won the MVP 
honor only on the basis of a 4h-point per- 
formance against Southern Methodist. I’m 
sure that if you look at the records, you will 
see that he really did deserve it. He earned 
26 points against Holy Cross, 40 against 
Connecticut, 14 against Canisius, and won 
the game for Temple by sinking two free 
throw.s in the last five seconds. He also 
scored 32 against Iowa in a losing game. 

Steven Green 

Philadelphia 

• The games against Holy Cross, Con- 
necticut and Canisius were in earlier 
rounds of the NCAA playoffs, and only 
performances in the finals at Evanston, 
111., March 22-23, counted toward the 
MVP award made at that time.— ED. 

DO ME A FAVOR 

Sirs: 

Just a word of thanks to SI and to Writer 
Roy Terrell for the fine ba.sketball articles 
and pictures you gave u.s during the past 
sca.son. 

Siieaking for the West Coast basketball 
fans, would you please do us one favor? 
Don’t ever again use the A.s.sociated Press 
writer.s’ poll a.s a ba.sis for judging teams. 
Their results just don’t seem to qualify 
them as unprejudiced expert.s. 

At the end of the regular playing season 
USF had a two-year record of 51 straight 
wins, including four tournaments. Coaches 


and experts claimed they were the best col- 
lege team in basketball history. To show 
how ridiculous the AP poll i.s, although 
they managed to come up with USF on 
top, there were exactly one half (66t of the 
voters who thought some other team was 
the best in the nation. Two experts voted 
for Kentucky Wesleyan as No. 1 through- 
out most of the sea.son, another had USF 
10th, and we know of another who didn't 
even have them in the first 10 during the 
last month of the .sea.son. . . . 

Don't .spoil your basketball department 
by u.sing thus poll. Let your own experts, 
such as Roy Terrell, handle it. . . . 

C. A. Johnson 

Berkeley, Calif. 

• The Associated Press compiles its 
weekly poll of the top 10 basketball 
teams from ballots submitted by over 
200 sportswriters, most of whom have 
a first-hand knowledge only of their 
local teams. SI, a member of AP, pub- 
lished the poll to give readers an oppor- 
tunity to learn the opinions of sports- 
writers throughout the country. How- 
ever, in defense of the AP poll, it should 
be noted that the extent of USP'’s 
greatness was not truly tested until 
they romped through the NCAA tour- 
nament with as little effort as through 
their regular, and not overly taxing, 
schedule. — ED. 

AL WIGGINS’ FEET 

Sirs; 

SI ha.s gotten to be a favorite on my cor- 
ridor of the dorm at Ohio We.sleyan. I’m 
a swimmer but enjoy everything in SI. I 
am pu'/.zled about the pictures of A1 Wig- 
gins iSI, April 2). Ls he using an illegal kick 
or have the rules been changed? Frames 
two and three appear to show A1 using a 
flutter kick as part of his stroke. Does he? 

Nancy Arnold 

Delaware, Ohio 

• Si’s pictures are not a sequence strip 
of the full breaststroke, but individual 
underwater studies of each component 
of the breaststroke. In the pictures 
questioned by Miss Arnold and other 
readers, A1 Wiggins’ legs are hanging 
free as he demonstrates the arm move- 
ments.— ED. 


MR. CAPER 


by AJAY 
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CABO BLANCO MARLIN 

Sirs; 

I was very interested in your artirle on 
Cabo Blanco (SI, March 19). Last May 
when I was there I took the enclosed pic- 
ture of this l,2;l0-pound black marlin, 
caught by my cousin, Mrs. David Bartlett. 

Reginald Boardman Jr. 
Palm Beach, Fla. 



THE HELD JAVELIN 

Sirs: 

In SI June 6, Herman Hickman men- 
tioned in his track column the Held javelin. 
He saiJ at that time there were only a few 
being marketed. Do you know if there are 
now more of these available and, if so, 
where I could obtain one? 

Mrs. Clare Homan 

Warren, Pa. 

• Bud Held, formerly a Stanford track 
star and now an ordained Presbyterian 
minister, has covered a lot of ground 
with his revolutionary javelin since SI 
first described it 10 months ago. About 
18 Held javelins are produced each day 
by brother Richard’s Lakeside Supply 
Company at El Cajon, Calif. It is now 
supplied by meet committees to all 
competitors in AAU championships, 
and two world records have been set 
with it. And last week in London the 
International Amateur Athletic Feder- 
ation approved the stubby, blunt- 
tipped javelin for use in the Summer 
Olympics, although the final decision is 
up to Australian meet officials.— ED. 

••RENNY-A-DAY” FOR MELBOURNE 

Sirs: 

Enclosed is a check for $258.75 which we 
hope you will forward to the U.S. Olympic 
coHfinurd on next page 




That reminds me... 


BELL'S’ 


THE 


CELEBRATION 


SCOTCH 


We celebrate this, 
our 13Isr year, with 
the largest allocation of 
Bell's ever reserved for the 
United States of America. 


Hare you tasted the 
Bell’s Scotch Whisky now in 
the stores and bars? 


Wonderfully light 
and right in flavour— with a 
certain cleanness of taste 
and after-taste that you 
will like very much. 


86 PROOF. Blended Scotch Whisky. Arthur Bell & Sons, Ltd., Distillers, Perth, 
Scotland. G. F. Heublein & Bro., Hartford, Conn. Sole Distributors for the U, S. A. 
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Committer. This money is the result of a 
nine-day “IVnny-A-Day” campaign or- 
ganized and run by the student govern- 
ment of Massapequa High School. 

The idea wa.s fostered by Si’s coverage 
of the Winter Olympics and the articles 
concerning the coming Olympic Games in 
Au.stralia. Many of our 2,o00 student.s are 
fans of SI, and therefore eagerly contrib- 
uted their "I'enny-A-Day.” 

The .student.s of our school, having 
proved their interest in a worthy cause, re- 
new our faith in the youth of America. 

Wilma Diehl 
Massapeiiua High School 
Mas.sapequa, N.Y. 

• Our thanks to the students of Mas- 
sapetiua High School, and thanks also 
to the following, whose cash contribu- 
tions have been forwarded to the U.S. 
Olympic Fund: Louis Orlopp, Orosi, 
Calif.; .Joseph Skinner, New Orleans: 
Robert Winters, Wichita. Kans.; L. S. 
Calvert, Wilmington, Ohio: James Da- 
vis, Springfield, Pa.: Amvets, Turner 
Roehm Post No. 4, Mt. \'ernon, III.: 
Donald Ackerman, While Plains, K.Y.: 
William Conway, Wellsville. N.Y.; 
Jerome Underwood, Fort Carson, 
Colo.; Francis Wilson, San Francisco: 
Audrey Magee, Trenton, N.J.; Dick 
Butzen, b'ond Du Lac, Wise.; P. E. 
Smithback, Lackland AFB: Margaret 
Locke, Montevallo, Ala. : John O’Neill, 
Tucson; Barl)ara Gruner, Allentown, 
Pa.; H. Seeley Funk, Delmar, N.Y.; 
William E. Mullen, Djakarta, Indo- 
nesia: L. W. Flynn, Medicine Hat, 
Alta.; Mrs. Robert Harris, Klamath 


Falls, Ore.; Mrs. Richard Bowler, San 
Luis Obispo, Calif.; Dr. Jason Boe, 
Reedsport, Ore.; Robert Witt, New 
York; Jerry Judge, Port Hueneme, 
Calif. ; Mrs. Frederic Gustafson, Hamp- 
ton, Va.; Arthur Johnson, Westchester, 
111.; Greg Brown, Studio City, Calif.; 
Larry Cooper, Wauke.sha, Wise. : George 
Phillips, Cleveland : A. C. Blaine, Port- 
land, Ore. — ED. 

OLD MAN HUDSON 

Sirs: 

1 have just read your article on Bermuda 
('iillcijc H'fct (SI, March 26i, in which you 
refer to the Chnuticru M. DcBeir as an oUl 
Mi.s.sissippi River steamboat. How couhl 
your editorial staff make such a blunder? 
I’m sure that Mark Twain must have 
turneil over in hi.s grave. The Missiiaippi 
River steamboat was a shoal draft paddle- 
wheel boat, wherea.s the Chiiiiureij M. De- 
Pew i.s a deep draft propeller steamboat 
suitable for coastwise service where rough 
water is often encountered. 

Actually the Chniince!i M. DePew wa.s 
built in Bath, Me. in and named 

Paut/rlrif. She was built for the Maine Cen- 
tral Railroad to carry summer visitors from 
their railroad terminal at Mt. Desert Ferry 
on the Maine coast to Bar Harbor ami 
other way stations on Mt. Desert Island. 
As this traffic decreased by reason of the 
automobile and improved highways, the 
Pnmjclr!/ wa.s .sold in the mid ’20.s to the 
Hudson River Day Line, her name being 
changed at that time to ('haHticcji M. De- 
Pew. After many years of operation on the 
Hudson River, and after being taken over 
by the U.S. Government during the war, 
she finally found her way to her present 
passc-nger excursion service at Bermuda. 

In spite of your erroneous de.scription of 
her, I enjoyed seeing the excellent picture 
of the ('houtiveij M. DePew a.s she appears 



“To put it briefiy, sir, I bought a roM«rf trip ticket 
here iv 19^9 for a Pacific cruise 07t the — ” 
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at the present time, even though she is not 
as beautiful as in her early flays when her 
forward deck was closed in up to the level 
of the second deck and her hull and super- 
structure were painted a glistening white. 

John’ I. Davidson 

Royal Oak, Mich. 

• Mr. Davidson, a member of the 
Steamship Historical Society of Amer- 
ica, is correct and so are the half- 
dozen nostalgic passengers who wrote 
SI. -ED. 


KNOWLEDGE AND TALENT 

Sirs: 

Thank you for the excellent article about 
the Sebring sports car race. All enthu.si- 
asts enjoy reading a factual report that dis- 
plays not only writing talent but also a 
knowledge of sports cars. 

JuE Gillespie Jr. 

Bellefontaine, Ohio 

NO. 4 

Sirs: 

Is there any significance attached to the 
No. 47 I noticed that there was no entry 
with either that number or 13 on the offi- 
cial entry list for the Sebring Race (SI, 
March 26). 

Kelvin Lindcren 

Loma Linda, Calif. 

• Starting positions are assigned on 
the basis of engine displacement, the 
big cars starting in front. The three 
Cla.ss C Corvettes were given positions 
4, 5 and 6. John Fitch, the Corvette 
team captain, decided to replace one of 
the Class C entries with an over-5- 
liter Corvette which became eligible for 
Class B and drew the first position, 
leaving the No. 4 slot open.— ED. 

OF MEN AND MACHINES 

S1R.S: 

si’s NEGATIVE OPINION OF THE VALUE OF 
THE SEBRING COURSE AS A TESTING GROUND 
FOR DRIVERS’ SKILL IS IN COMPLCTE VARI- 
ANCE WITH OPINION OF MAJORITY OF DRIV- 
ERS. FANGIO, CASTELLOTTI, TARUFFI, STIR- 
LING MOSS, PARNELL, PETER COLLINS, JEAN 
BEHRA, HARRY SCHELL, CUNNINGHAM, 
FITCH, O’SHEA AND OTHERS, WHEN ASKED 
IF THEY WANTED COURSE STREAMLINED 
A.ND SIMPLIFIED, UNANI.MOUSLY I.NSISTED 
that NO ALTERATIONS BE MADE OTHER 
THAN NORMAL SURFACE IMPROVEMENTS TO 
ROAD PORTION OF CIRCUIT. ALL AGREED 
THAT THIS SPORTY COURSE IS A REAL CHAL- 
LENGE TO THE ABILITY OF -MAN AND MA- 
CHINE. 

ALEC ULLMAN 
CLERK OF COUR.SE 
R. S. SMITH 
RACING SECRETARY 

MIAMI, FLA. 

• Drivers and works racing directors 
questioned by SI over the past two 
years agree that Sebring is a real chal- 
lenge to man and machine, but be- 
cause of its flat, short and multi- 
curved design is a lesser test of pure 
driving skill than many European 
courses.— ED. 



FISHERMEN BW MORE 
FI5HIN6 LICENSES IN MINNESOTA; 
THAN IN AN/ OTHER STATE 
... 1 ^77 . 917 LICENSES IN I9S4. 
AND HAP A LOT OF 
FUN USfNOTHEM/ 





MINNESOTA ANNUALLY PROPUCES MORE 
BUTTER THAN ANT OTHER STATE IN THE US-/') 

LAST YEAR MINNESOTA PRODUCED OVER 
,136,000 TONS OP BUTTER. AGRICULTURE 
[BALANCINS MINNESOTA'S GROWING INDUSTRIAL] 

ECONOMY PROVIDES A HEALTHY STABILITY. \ /'[(( 

WRITE NOW! For your free <epy of the 
MINNESOTA VACATION ALMANAC and ether tourist information 

WRIff: MINNfSOrA fOURIST INfORMATION ROOM 40, STATf CAPITOl, Sf. PAUt I, MINNESOTA 




TR,II=>IL.E] 


Pass along to s friend your enthusiasm (or SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, America's fastest- 
growing new magazine that's fun for the whole family to read. Use the triple-purpose 
coupon below to order 52 wonderful weeks of Sf (1) as a gift. <2) for yourself, or(3) to 
renew your present subscription. Fill in the proper spaces below and mail today. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 540 North Michigan Avenve. Chicago H. Illinola 
Please send 52 weekly issues of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED to: 








(This rata seod only for aubacriptiena aant to continental U.S. and Canada.) 
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BILL TENNEY 


Among the visitors to Monaco this month will be W. L. 
(Bill) Tenney, a 40-year-old research engineer from 
Dayton, Ohio. But, unlike most of the other visitors, 
Bill’s mind will be on the world Class C outboard hydro 
races, not the Kelly-Rainier wedding. Last month Bill 
won the Colonel Green Star Island Trophy by taking 
the American Power Boat Association outboard regat- 
ta circuit in Florida. Tenney, the Star Island trophy 
winner in 1953, amassed 2,000 points by piloting Hor- 
net XV, his Class C hydroplane, to two firsts and 
four seconds in six events. Bill did almost as well in 
Class B outboard hydros. He compiled 1,975 points, to 
finish second behind himself in the over-all point total. 


PAT ON THE BACK 


DANIEL E. POMEROY 


Daniel E. Pomeroy of Sea Island, Ga. is a fine example 
of a businessman who has made notable contributions 
to sport. Shown receiving a buss on the cheek from 
Golfer Betty Dodd during a recent tournament at Sea 
Island, the 87-year-old Pomeroy has made a hobby of 
establishing golf clubs. He helped to found the Nation- 
al at Southampton, N.Y. and The Links at North 
Hills, N.y. A banker by vocation, Pomeroy has also 
been active as a big game hunter. In 1927 he donated 
several specimens to the American Museum of Natural 
History after an expedition to East Africa. In recogni- 
tion of Pomeroy’s interest in retrievers the Midwest 
Field Trial Club last fall held its trial in his honor. 




You’ll fake a shine to these Coopers socks! 

You’ll look and feel your shining best in these smart new Coopers stretch 
socks. And by “smart,” we don’t mean merely good-looking, which 
they emphatically are. as anyone can sec. But they also fit “smart,” as only 
Coopers UNISIZE” can. They sit up straight above your ankles, never slip, 
wrinkle or bind. Smooth-fitting stretch nylon (or nylon advantageously 
blended with cotton or wool) permits these Unisize socks to shape 
themselves to your every active step. No problems about fit, cither, because 
one size fils all feet. 9 to 13! One Dollar up. Smart? They're brilliant! 



Cooper s. Incorporated. Kenoiha. Wisconsin. Makers of famou'. */OC/C9t/ brand underwear 





Tlie Quality Wliiskies to Serve... 


KENTUCKY TAVERN 




FOR PEOPLE OF 
INHERENT GOOD TASTE 


KING’S RANSOM 

The FinesI Scolrh of all— 
Famed Hoand the If orltl 
To SVof<.h lo\{Ts. CN er>-«'i>cre 
tills cfU'bratfd iniporU-d 
wliisky stands for tlie \ery 
pinnac'lo of jirciniuni Scotc li 
<|tialjty. It has a world-wide 
repiitalion for warmth and 
flavor that's nnevcelU'd. 
BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. 94 PROOF 


WTTLEO 


• OHP 


(hilslanding amanf' all lUtniletl lioarhons 
The vigorous, velvety siiUMilhness of Keuliiiky Tavx-m is 
legend. It’s tlie lop-miality premium Bonded Bourbon 
with a genuine Kentucky soiir-iiiusli flavor you’ll eherish. 
KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY. 100 PROOF. BOTTLED-IN-BOND 


HOUSE OF LORDS 


The Lifihter Sroleh Thai’s 
a Peer .imoaf! II liiskies 
ffouse of Lords imported Scoteh 
is justlv renowned as a slightly 
lighter and milder Seoleh. For 
geiK'ralion after generation its 
classic (juality and taste have 
made it an irreplaceable favorite 
among Britain’s P<-erage. 

BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. 86 PROOF 


G L E N M O a E 


DISTILLERIES 

M.K. KENTUCKY 






